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the meeting of the wheat 


Today the wheat harvest is in full swing. Tomorrow in 
one of our great mills the wheat from one field will meet 
up with wheat from other fields. 

This meeting of the wheat is part of the process we 
know as blending. It is the secret of the unvarying 
uniformity that is a characteristic of all International 
Milling flours—the uniformity which is so important 
to you in your own baking problems. 

Actually, with us, this blending process starts early 
in the growing season. While the wheat is still in the 
fields, our field men are sending in specimens for us 
to analyze in our Bakery Research Laboratories. From 
these reports we build up a careful record of the char- 
acteristics of all wheat from Texas to the Canadian 
border. And so, when the wheat is harvested and comes 
to market, we are fully informed about its quality and 


2UGnreat Mills 
Producing 6,000 Cut. 





characteristics. This enables our buyers to purchase 
not only the choicest wheat, but wheat with the exact 
qualities we require. 

Yes, it is these records, these laboratory analyses of 
each shipment of wheat, that make possible the correct 
blending to obtain flour of the high quality and stand- 
ards that we demand. That is why we are able to serve 
you with flour of unvarying uniformity—flour that you 
can rely on to meet your baking requirements day after 
day, month after month without calling for any adjust- 
ment in your schedule. 

This careful quality control, this emphasis on unvary- 
ing uniformity, which is part of the production of In- 
ternational “Bakery-Proved” flours, is important to 
you. It is aimed at bringing you a flour that will make 


your loaf the best in your market. 
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Got a boy doing 
a man’s job? 







Seems as if this chap isn’t 
quite equal to the job before 
him. If you want to be sure 
your rye flour will measure 









up to what you expect of it, 
why not try Pillsbury? From 
whitest to darkest, every 











rye flour in the Pillsbury line 

is one you can count on for 
dependable baking performance 
and customer-winning flavor. 







PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


General Offices: 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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MI! ERS OF FINE FLOUR SINCE FEF? 
tu : 41 PAGE'S fours give all of the best in flour 


quality . . . and in addition the protec- 
tion of exceptional mill location at To- 
peka, where choice wheats can be drawn 
from four major producing states—Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Oklahoma and Colorado. Jf 


THE THOMAS PAGE 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 


TEX-O-K 


FLOUR MILLS CO. + KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
| BOARD of TRADE BLDG. + _—-KKANSAS CITY, Mes 


GRAIN MERCHANTS , 


MILLING WHEAT + CORN + OATS -. FEED GRAINS 


Operating SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


Capacity 1 0,200,000 Bus. 

























J. P. BURRUS, President 
A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
































YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















OPERATING 
Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade ; ee AB A Ss H E L EVATO 4 


fae City Board of Trade OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange : ‘ 

New York Produce Gudinine Cap acity 4,000,000 Bus. noe = -— 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Ramens Clty, M 
Duluth Board of Trade s eer 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange ie 

New York Rubber Exchange Sess Wuste, See 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 


New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 
















The quality of TOWN CRIER flour is carefully protected by 
laboratory checking, including constant tests of baking per- 
formance. Here one of our expert cereal chemists is pictured 
at the laboratory fermentation cabinet, checking the fermenta- 
tion performance of flour samples against the rigid TOWN 
CRIER standards. 
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PROVED BY EXPERIENCE 


“The topnotch baking values of 
TOWN CRIER have been proved 
by the experience of hundreds of 
users over the years. But the quality 
of TOWN CRIER is proved in an- 
other way also . . . every day in our 
laboratories by countless baking 
tests. 


That sort of proof is one reason why 
TOWN CRIER has won and held 
the confidence of buyers for so many 
seasons ... one reason why you can 
buy TOWN CRIER with knowledge 
that this famous brand will always 
yield a full measure of excellent bak- 
ing performance. 


The rigid standards to which TOWN 
CRIER is milled are carefully 
watched at every step in the produc- 
ing process from selection of better 
wheats through milling to final 
packaging, transportation and service 
to the customer. 


Users know it ... Sales prove it 


TOWN CRIER means Good Baking 








12,500 CWTS. DAILY | 
MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, 
OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 BUS. 


Operating 21 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 350 Tons Daily 





































































FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY KANSAS CITY PAUL UHLMANN, 


Chairman of the Board 
JOHN W. CAIN, President 
GORDON B. WOOD, Vice President 
R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice President 
R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer 
PAUL UHLMANN, Jr., Secretary 
J. G. PFISTER, Millfeed Department 
JULIO H. VALDES, Export Dept. 
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YOUR BRAND IN COLORS + YOUR § 
IN COLORS - YOUR BRAND IN § 


PRBRAND IN COLORS + YOUS 

















ON THE BEMIS BAND-LABEL” 


Your brand isn’t buried on a Bemis Band-Label, for it goes all 
around the bag... makes instant identification easy no matter 
how the bags are stacked. 


Bemis-designed machinery attaches the Band-Label with water- 

soluble paste during the bag making. Housewives can remove 

the label easily by soaking it in water. 

Women look for Bemilin Band-Label Bags because they want the 

choice Bemis patterns. Created by New York stylists, nearly all 

designs are of the type usually found only in expensive garments. , 
This powerful appeal to women swings extra sales your way. 





“THE KING'S OTHER LIFE,”’ the 

icny'ste cm sce BEMIS BRO. BAG CO, [| & 

Bemis motion picture in full color with san SBakee <Boston+ Brooklyn pi 9 RRR cane 

sound. It is available for showing fo Buffalo + Charlotte + Chicago 4 RY Bac’ Louisville * Memphis * Minneapolis — 

your office and plant organizations Denver + Detroit + East Pepperell ; Compan’ Mobile * New Orleans + Norfolk 4 
Writ Houstonsindicnapolis* Kansas City os 2 New York City * Oklahoma City 

as well as other groups. vr ve _ Omaha + Orlando «+ Peoria + Phoenix « Pittsburgh + St. Helens, Ore. © St. Lovis * Salina _——— 

for details. ’ Salt Lake City * San Francisco * Seattle » Wichita * Wilmington, Calif. = 
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BUILDERS of 73,355,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
— IN OUR TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS 


wii: 
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Lo 
Remember 








Ir should not be difficult to remember one important 
thing about the milling business. For it is obvious to 
anybody that higher hourly labor rates can only be off- 
set with greater plant efficiency. The mill with unduly 
high labor costs will some day find itself penalized right 
out of business. 


As competition grows, the obsolete plant can’t keep 
pace with the lower production costs of its more efficient 
business rivals. 


That’s why good planning now is something to remem- 
ber. And when it comes to planning efficient produc- 
tion, Jones-Hettelsater engineers have the answers. 
More than 27 years of experience in designing and 
building for the flour, feed, cereal and grain industries 
give them an unmatched knowledge of what’s right 
and what’s wrong. 


J ONES rss F iditreiction Company 


Designers and Builders for-DMillers and the American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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3 BAKER FLOURS that give 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














Preferred Quality NEW CROP TEXAS-OKLAHOMA WHEAT... 


We are now prepared to serve millers promptly and efficiently on new crop Texas 
and Oklahoma wheat through our elevator and recently established office at 524 
Bewley Building, Fort Worth, Texas. We offer experienced service in the careful 
selection of fine milling wheat. Our customers’ interests come first. Call us. Fort 
Worth phone 3-3478. 





CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
BEWLEY BUILDING, FORT WoRTH, TEXAS 






























POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





Now as always POLAR BEAR 
ranks at the top among fine bakery 
flours. POLAR BEAR from the 
splendid new crop of hard winter 
wheat in the Southwest will continue 
to justify the confidence of the many 
bakers who have used it steadily for 
sO many years. 






FOUNDED BY 


. MMS «ANDREW vu. HUNT-1899 
— 
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Production Worries pass you by 
when you specify ISMERTA for 
your bread formulas. 


Its rugged dependability, based on 
our policy of choosing only the ex- 
cellent wheats, can meet the most 
rigorous shop conditions and pro- 
duce a fine-textured tasty loaf. 


Every skill of wheat buyer, miller 
and cereal chemist is concentrated 
on building ISMERTA to the 
single standard of highest 
quality. 
had kleadnad hs ue ee 


» i 
tpn eee 








THE IsmeRT-HINCKE MILLING Co. * 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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HONEY BEE 
NATIONAL 
WHITE SWAN 
—Ideal Bakery Flours — 














From the excellent new crop of hard winter wheat, 
we are buying and storing the choicest for our at 


customers flour needs throughout the year. Our 2: 


count: 
world 


vast modern wheat storage facilities enable us to tone 


185 1 
year | 


do this. Thus, we know that Alva flours will a 
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continue to give ideal baking results in your shop. te pr 
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ALVA ROLLER 
MILLS 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 
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ALVA, OKLAHOMA 
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Ratification of Wheat Pact Asked 





NGTC Official Cites 
Huge Subsidy Cost 
of Wheat Pact 


WASHINGTON — An undisclosed 
subsidy of at least $85 million an- 
nually for a period of five years must 
be assumed by the American taxpay- 
ers if the administration succeeds 
in forcing congressional ratification 
of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, William F. Brooks, executive 
secretary of the National Grain Trade 
Council charged here this week. 

“Since the administration has an- 
nounced that among other items on a 
Congressional ‘must’ list for the spe- 
cial session is the discredited Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement, it is appro- 
priate that all the facts be open for 
public examination. Proponents of the 
agreement failed to call the subsidy 
requirements to the attention of the 
public and now are attempting to dis- 
credit the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee which, after hearings, re- 
fused to approve the proposal,” Mr. 
Brooks asserted. 


Not a Cure-All 


According to this spokesman for 
the NGTC, this international wheat 
pact is not the cure-all for surplus 
wheat production problems, as the ad- 
ministration claims. The agreement 
proposes that the U.S. guarantee to 
sell 185 million bushels of wheat at 
not more than $2 bu. to importing 
countries on demand even though the 
world price exceeds that figure. It 
proposes that wheat importing na- 
tions guarantee to buy from the U.S. 
185 million bushels of wheat this 
year at not less than $1.50 bu., even 
if the world price were less than that 
figure. 

However, the NGTC points out, 
when it is understood that the domes- 
tic price support program guarantees 
to the American wheat producer not 
less than $2.24 bu., Kansas City, or 
$2.47 at Gulf ports for his wheat, 
it can be readily seen that huge sub- 
sidy funds must be provided if the 
US. is to deliver wheat to foreign 
buyers at the maximum price under 
the agreement. 


On the basis of guaranteed delivery 
of 185 million bushels annually, the 


minimum subsidy rate this year 
would be about 45¢ bu. or approxi- 
mately $85 million. As world wheat 
prices declined from the $2 bu. maxi- 
mum price in the agreement, the rate 
of subsidy would have to be increased 
to the extent of the decline in the 
world price. 

“The NGTC has no quarrel with 
any practical proposal designed to 
prevent the accumulation of unman- 
ageable surpluses of any farm com- 
modity,” Mr. Brooks pointed out. 
“Furthermore, the grain trade has a 
natural interest in any realistic pro- 
posal to assure a good volume of ex- 
port business. We believe, however, 
that all aspects of these proposals 
should be fully explained to the pub- 
lic before adoption. At best, we be- 
lieve that wheat farmers alone can 
argue that they have nothing to lose 
under the agreement. 

“It seems wasteful on the part of 
this government to provide a pro- 
duction incentive in the form of a 
guaranteed farm price support of $2 
bu. to the American wheat farmer on 
one hand and with the other to pro- 
vide expensive subsidy payments to 
export the surplus production which 
the price support program has en- 
couraged,” Mr. Brooks added. 


TRUMAN ASKS ACTION DESPITE 
PASSING OF JULY 1 DEADLINE 


Senatorial Interest Centers Around Legality of US. 
Participation Now—Proponents of Pact Show 
New Sense of Optimism 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Grain and mill- 
ing industry blood pressure rose no- 
ticeably this week when President 
Truman asked the “rump” session of 
Congress to ratify the International 
Wheat Agreement immediately. The 
administration request was contained 
in the President’s 11-point program 
submitted for congressional action 
during the special session which be- 
gan July 26. 


With the wheat agreement one of 
the controversial issues on the ad- 
ministration program for the session, 
it has been learned that senatorial 
interest is centering around the 
legality of U.S. participation since 





11-Point Program for Congress 


WASHINGTON—A score card for the special session of Congress, which 
opened July 26 at the request of President Truman, was issued by the White 
House early that day. It noted that the legislation urged upon Congress by 
the President is in various stages and gave the following listing of the Presi- 


dent’s 11-point program: 


Favorably 
Reported Hearings held 





Passed by house by this or pre- 
t ittee vious congress 
1. Anti-inflation program ............... No No Yes 
Wi BE EE PS GR REC eNec occ e tise es’s Yes Yes Yes 
8. Federal aid to education .............. Yes No Yes 
4. Increase minimum wage .............. No No Yes 
5. Social security: increase persons cov- 
ered and amounts of benefits .......... No No (A) Yes 
6. Reform of federal pay scales .......... No No Yes 
Te CRUEL TEE. BOONTON 6 ois bie Fein coon No (B) Yes 
8. Correction of displaced persons act .... No No Yes 
O. Wide BO basi Cea aise Sis sevice scces Yes Yes Yes 
10. International wheat agreement ........ No (C) Yes 
11. Restoration of funds for power projects. No No Yes 


(A) Inadequate bill has passed house. 


(B) Anti-poll tax bill has passed house; anti-lynching bill has been reported 


by house committee. 
(C) Does not require house action. 





1.3 Million Tons Monthly Set as 
Quota for 4th Quarter Allocations 


WASHINGTON Government 
food procurement officials disclosed 
this week that they expect monthly 
allocations of grains for export in the 
fourth quarter will hold at or above 
the level of approximately 1.3 million 
tons allocated for September. 

These officials also estimate wheat 
exports for the present crop year of 
about 500 million bushels, providing 
domestic prices remain near current 
levels. Present wheat prices reflect a 
budget dollar gain for the Economic 
Cooperation Administration since 
ECA financial allocation was orig- 


inally made on the basis of wheat at 
$2.50 a bushel at interior points. 

There is a wide difference of opin- 
ion in trade and government circles 
over the amount of coarse grain ex- 
ports to be expected in the present 
crop year. 

Responsible officials estimate that 
coarse grain exports may run as high 
as 200 million bushels of which corn 
will account for about half of that 
total. Trade sources contend that this 
coarse grain export volume can only 
be obtained if the total proposed 
wheat exports are reduced. 





These trade sources indicate that 
this huge export tonnage can only be 
reached if the supplies are forced on 
importing countries. With indicated 
liberal availabilities of our grain 
crops, however, it may be decided 
that it is appropriate to toss the 
ECA reconstruction schedule over- 
board. 

That schedule was aimed at a pre- 
war caloric diet in Western Europe. 
Thinking in some quarters is to the 
effect that these countries should be 
brought up to their prewar level as 
rapidly as. possible. 


the much heralded July 1 deadline 
has passed without action. 

Officials at Sen. Henry Cabot 
Lodge’s (R., Mass.) office informed 
the Northwestern Miller this week 
that the Senator is studying this -as- 
pect of the proposal but has not 
formed a firm opinion on the mat- 
ter. His office stated that he will 
await conversations with Sen. Walter 
F. George (D., Ga.), ranking minority 
member of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, which held hear- 
ings on the pact. 

In the meantime, proponents of 
the agreement are showing a new 
sense of optimism. It is rumored that 
the farm organization leaders have 
opened a drive on the Senate to ob- 
tain an airing of the proposed treaty 
on the Senate floor. Administration 
leaders attributed the earlier set 
back of the pact to the absence of 
top farm organization leaders. 

First indication that the admin- 
istration would press for ratification 
of the wheat pact during the special 
session came last week when White 
House spokesmen disclosed that this 
would be part of the President’s re- 
quest for action. 


Several Nations Withdraw 


The Senate foreign affairs subcom- 
mittee, which held hearings on the 
matter at the last session of the 80th 
Congress, took no action on the pro- 
posal after the public sessions were 
ended. It had been supposed that the 
agreement was a dead issue since 
the failure of the U.S. government to 
ratify by the July 1, 1948, deadline 
caused several nations to withdraw 
their concurrence in the treaty. 
Among those which withdrew pre- 
vious approval was the UK and Au- 
stralia. 

Trade consternation over the White 
House disclosure arises from the un- 
derstanding that since the U.S. failed 
to ratify by July 1, 1948, the mat- 
ter could not be reopened unless an- 
other pact was negotiated. 

It is claimed that official state- 
ments by responsible administration 
spokesmen and official letters of 
transmission accompanying the agree- 
ment when it was originally present- 
ed to Congress clearly placed a time 
limit of July 1, 1948, for the concur- 
rence of the U.S. to the pact. 

In his letter sending the treaty 
to the Senate, the President said, “In 
view of the fact that the agreement 
requires formal acceptance by the 
signatory governments by July 1, 1948, 
I urge that the Senate give the agree- 
ment the earliest possible considera- 
tion.” 

Also George C. Marshall, secretary 
of state, in his report on the proposal 
to the chief executive stated, “In or- 
der that the agreement might be 
made effective during the next wheat 
marketing year . . . instruments of 
acceptance of the agreement must be 
deposited no later than July 1, 1948, 
by all governments except those of 

(Continued on page 37) 
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CHICAGO—A preview of the Mill- 
ers’ Long Range Program will be giv- 
en to official Washington on the aft- 
ernoon of Aug. 4 in Washington’s 
Statler Hotel.’In general it will be 
the same sort of preview that the 
flour milling industry as a whole has 
had in its conventions and in the 18 
regional demonstrations conducted 
recently throughout the country by 
officers and members of the Millers 
National Federation. 

Key men of the departments of 
Agriculture, State, Commerce and 
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Official Washington Will Get 


Preview of Flour Promotion 


War who have been concerned in 
world food relief and domestic 
measures associated with food pro- 
duction and distribution will be asked 
to attend the Washington meeting. 
Others will include senators from the 
leading wheat-producing states. 

In charge of the meeting will be 
Herman Fakler of the Washington 
office of the federation, and Herman 
Steen and Mrs. Clara Gebhard Sny- 
der of the Chicago office will be 
among the speakers. Accompanying 
the group of federation officials will 
be John Kinsey, publicity director. 





Crop Outlook Shows 
improvement Over 
Western Canada 


WINNIPEG — Crop prospects in 
Western Canada show further im- 
provement as the result of continued 
good rains and favorable temper- 
atures. Weather early last week was 
cool, but high temperatures prevailed 
at the close of the week. Manitoba’s 
crop outlook is good and substantial- 
ly better-than-average yields are an- 
ticipated. 


In west-central Saskatchewan 
some crops are beyond recovery and 
while other districts in the drouth 
area will yield only scant returns, 
the rains will benefit crops on other 
large acreages in the North, East, 
and southern sections of the province. 
The weighted average condition for 
wheat in Saskatchewan at present 
appears to be only about 10% below 
the longtime average. While a few re- 
ports suggest greater deterioration, 
some authorities are of the opinion 
that they are over-looking the good 
areas in their attempt to emphasize 
the districts that are experiencing a 
crop failure. 


Alberta crops vary considerably, 
but the majority of surveys since the 
recent rains indicate a “surprising” 
recovery. The Alberta crops, however, 
were sown a lot later than in Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan. 


Wheat is rapidly coming into head, 
with about 90% of the Manitoba crop 
having. already reached that stage of 
progress. Alberta wheat is about 65% 
headed. By provinces wheat averages 
anywhere from 18 to 30 in. in height. 
Heads are better than average length 
in most of Manitoba; about average 
in Alberta, and no better than av- 
erage for Saskatchewan. Coarse grain 
progress is comparable with wheat 
in the three provinces. Flax shows 
extremes in progress, particularly in 
Saskatchewan where stands range 
from excellent down to a failure. 


The recent rains covered most sec- 
tions of western Canada and com- 
paratively few districts are in urgent 
need of additional moisture. Many 
areas can go 10 days to 2 weeks with- 
out rain. Moisture conditions are par- 
ticularly good in Manitoba and ex- 
tend into eastern, northern and south- 
ern Saskatchewan. Western, northern 
and southern Alberta moisture con- 
ditions have improved materially. 
«While additional rains will not be 
of any importance to crops in sec- 
tions of east-central Alberta and 
west-central Saskatchewan, they are 
needed to eliminate the drouth con- 
ditions. 


Wheat Harvest 
Moving North, 
Reports Show 


MINNEAPOLIS — Damage from 
the heat wave to the nation’s grain 
crop has been minor and local, the 
Cargill Crop Bulletin reported July 
22, and the corn crop benefited meas- 
urably from the high temperature. 

The wheat harvest is reaching into 
the Dakotas, Michigan and the Pa- 
cific Northwest, while the movement 
of grain from open storage to jammed 
elevators continues in the Southwest, 
the Cargill report said. Some reduc- 
tion of yield is expected in the North- 
west spring wheat states where the 
grain was forced by the heat, but sub- 
stantial losses will be limited to dry 
areas and light soil regions. 

Oats were reported making good, 
heavy yields as the harvest entered 
Minnesota and South Dakota, but in 
North Dakota and Montana some 
damage from heat was reported. 

Flax apparently suffered the least 


heat damage of all the spring sown 
crops, the Cargill report said. 


In a crop letter released July 20, 
the Van Dusen Harrington Co. re- 
ports that the present moisture situ- 
ation in the Northwest is good, with 
very few exceptions. Light to heavy 
rainfall was received over the entire 
territory, with the heaviest rains in 
northwestern North Dakota, where 
moisture was badly needed. 


As far as moisture is concerned, the 
letter continues, the chief complaint 
comes from the northern Red River 
Valley where there has been consid- 
erable damage from excess moisture. 
The very favorable weather last week 
brought a definite improvement in 
yield prospects. Rain and moderate 
temperatures are resulting in more 
normal maturity. The over-all picture 
indicates a total outturn closely ap- 
proaching 1947. Harvest of oats, bar- 
ley and rye was general at southern 
points with considerable new grain 
coming to market. 

Late crops, such as corn and soy- 
beans, showed further improvement. 
In the commercial corn area the ear- 
liest fields are fully tasseled at 
heights up to seven feet and some 
silks are showing. Prospects for soy- 
beans also are excellent, the Van 
Dusen Harrington letter concludes. 


Maturity Slowed Slightly 
Another week of cool temperatures 
and showers has slowed maturity 
somewhat, according to the July 27 
crop report of the Occident elevator 
division of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. 


Rye, oats and barley are being 
harvested. Some wheat has wind- 
rowed or been cut with binders, 
but very little grain has been com- 
bined because of the damp weather. 
Reports are generally optimistic 
about good filling weather; they in- 
dicate there is plenty of moisture 
and a desire for warmer weather. 

Quite general reports of sawfly 
damage in central North Dakota 
have been issued, and a continuation 
of cool weather will increase that 
damage, the report concludes. 





Canadian Crop 


By H. G. L. STRANGE 


Director, Research Department, 
Searle Grain Co. 


WINNIPEG — Almost everyone in 
Winnipeg is talking about the timely 
and abundant rains which started 
July 12 and continued until July 17. 
Some call it a near miracle. This 
much at least can be said: never did 
rains occur at a more opportune mo- 
ment. Another week of the drouth 
and the greater part of our crop 
would have been gone. 

I find that an average of .9 in. of 
rain fell during that week over the 
three prairie provinces compared 
with the normal or long-time weekly 
average of .52 in. There is naturally 
all kinds of talk about what the crop 
will be. In short, how much improve- 
ment these rains will have brought 
about. (Incidentally, some rain has 
fallen during the past week. Prob- 
ably close to normal, although it has 
been spotty, in the form mainly of 
cloudbursts and thunderstorms.) 

Several highly experienced grain 
men, who are keen students of prairie 
crops, recently made guesses ranging 
from 260 to 351 million bushels. And 
each guess resolved itself into the 
simple question: How much benefit 
has the rain brought about? Over 


Developments 


what areas did it fall too late? 


As far as the present prospective 
yields are concerned, it certainly can 
be said that the total yield will be 
far, far less than the 21% above nor- 
mal moisture condition warranted on 
May 1 last, but larger than the low 
condition warranted on July 12 last, 
which I calculated would then give a 
yield of approximately 260 million 
bushels. Also it can be said with cer- 
tainty that Manitoba, with 2.2 million 
acres, will turn in better than aver- 
age yields per acre (her average 
yield is 17 bu.); that Saskatchewan, 
with 13 million acres, will turn in 
a less than average yield to the acre 
(her average yield is 16 bu.), and that 
Alberta, with approximately 6 mil- 
lion acres, will turn in a somewhat 
less than average yield to the acre 
(Alberta’s average yield is 17 bu. to 
the acre). 

Some of those who are predicting 
a yield of 350 million bushels, which 
would mean an average yield of 17 
million bushels to the acre, are point- 
ing to the miracle that occurred with 
the winter wheat crop in the U‘S. at 
almost the last moment. Will another 
miracle like this occur with the Ca- 
nadian spring wheat crop? Harvest 
time, about the middle of August 
will tell the story with certainty. 
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Harvest in Europe 
Being Delayed 
by Wet Weather 


LONDON—June predictions of an 
early harvest in Europe have been 
discounted as a result of a contin. 
uance of wet weather on the western 
part of the continent and it appears 
likely that harvesting will be delayed 
somewhat. Warm weather is needed 
for ripening and while temperatures 
have risen during the past few days, 
rain still persists and there has been 
but little sunshine. 

While wet weather has continued 
in the U.K., the proportion of laid 
crops is small and damage is not con- 
sidered to be as great as first feared 
as a result of the moisture and oc- 
casional strong winds. The estimated 
crop of 96 million bushels compares 
favorably with last year’s outturn of 
73.6 million bushels. 

Rain has held up harvesting in 
southern France while sunshine is 
still a major requirement in the 
northern regions if the crops are to 
ripen satisfactorily. Although the 
greater proportion of the crop has 
been cut in Italy, rain is holding up 
completion of the operations. Rain- 
fall has also been above norma! in 
Germany and lodging is reported 
from several areas. 

Hungarian prospects are good and 
the wheat crop is officially estimated 
to be in the region of 48,480,000 bu., 
a figure which is an improvement on 
last year’s final return of 36,960,000 
bu. Rye, estimated to yield 22,080,- 
000 bu. shows an increase of 5,840,- 
000 bu. over the 1947 figure of 16,- 
240,000 bu. 


Floods are reported from some 
parts of central Europe and damage 
has resulted. Russian prospects have 
again been optimistically reported 
upon by Soviet journals and harvest- 
ing is extending rapidly in all areas. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT ACREAGE 
ABOUT SAME AS LAST YEAR 


WINNIPEG—The area sown to 
wheat in Canada this year totals 24,- 
073,900 acres, compared with 24,- 
260,400 acres last year, according to 
the latest estimate by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics released July 
22. The figure includes 23,229,900 
acres of spring wheat, against 23,- 
548,100 acres in 1947. 


Acreage in oats for all Canada this 











LIGHT STEM RUST REPORTED 
IN SPRING WHEAT AREA 


In the spring wheat area of the 
Dakotas and Minnesota there is light 
stem rust on wheat, the Production 
and Marketing Administration mar- 
ket news service, reports. In south- 
ern Minnesota and in much of east- 
ern South Dakota, wheat is sufficient- 
ly near maturity to preclude the pos- 
sibility of much additional rust de- 
velopment. In North Dakota only 4 
trace of stem rust has been found. 
On the Minnesota side of the Red 
River Valley a trace of stem rust has 
been found as far north as Norman 
County. There is abundant moisture 
in most of the northern part of the 
spring wheat area, and with wheat 
mostly two to three weeks from har- 
vest, there is still possibility that 
stem rust may increase. 
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year is forecast at 11,100,900 com- 
with 11,048,500 in 1947; bar- 
ley, 6,537,900 against 7,465,000, and 
flaxseed 1,937,600 compared with 1,- 
571,300 acres in 1947. Rye acreage 
comes to 2,062,200 compared with 
1,156,400 in 1947, and includes 1,565,- 
000 acres of fall rye. Summer fallow 
in the three prairie provinces esti- 
mated at 19,409,000 acres compared 
with 19,440,000 acres a year ago. 
Spring wheat acreage for western 
Canada follows, with last year’s to- 
tals in brackets: Manitoba, 2,397,000 
(2,497,000); Saskatchewan, 14,389,- 
000 (14,226,000), and Alberta, 6,259,- 
000 (6,634,000). : 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Ontario Winter 
Wheat Placed 
at 27,000,000 Bu. 


TORONTO—An all-time high of 27 
million bushels is the estimated win- 
ter wheat crop for Ontario this year, 
according to an estimate given by 
the department of agriculture. The 
yield will likely average 30 bu. an 
acre, compared with a normal yield 
of 26 bu. At current prices the wheat 
would be worth some $50 million. 

Production last year was 17,736,000 
bu., and in the 10-year period, 1937- 
46, |i averaged 19,181,900 bu. There is 
little smut showing, and only a small 
amount of lodging has occurred. Cut- 
tinge will become general in most 
counties around the third and fourth 
week of July. 
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WINTER WHEAT HARVEST 
UNDER WAY IN ONTARIO 


TORONTO—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics’ latest crop report says 
growing conditions in the maritime 
provinces have been favorable and 
crops are making satisfactory prog- 
ress. A good rainfall is needed in 
Quebec. 


Bountiful harvests of all crops is 
indicated in Ontario. Harvesting of 
winter wheat is under way with 
prospects of an excellent yield. Spring 
grains are ripening rapidly and cut- 
ting will start in the last week of 
July. 

The crop outlook in the prairie 
provinces is improved by recent gen- 
eral rains. Prospects for late-sown 
grains and flaxseed are better. Crop 
conditions in British Columbia show 
considerable. improvement, and cut- 
ting of fall rye is under way. Har- 
vesting of winter wheat will com- 
mence this week. 
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LOWER WHEAT YIELDS IN 
WASHINGTON EXPECTED 


WALLA, WALLA—Wheat yields in 
this area will not be as much as were 
originally expected. 

Heavier lands are not yielding as 
Well in proportion as in the lighter 
districts. September seedings are 
yielding 5 to 10 bu. less than those 
made in October and in places where 
40 bu. were expected are threshing 
out 30 to 35 bu. 

Not much smut is showing up yet. 
Test. weights on Triplett are reported 
good, but in several instances of Elgin 
and Alicel grades of No. 2, No. 3 and 
some even No. 4 are being reported 
on the basis of test weight. 
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Flour and Bread Rationing Ends in 
Britain; Flour Deliveries Restricted 


LONDON—Rationing of flour and 
bread ceased in Britain July 25 and 
a new system, controlling the sup- 
ply of flour to consumers, has been 
introduced. 

Announcing this in the House. of 
Commons, John Strachey, Minister 
of Food, warned that both the quan- 
tity of wheat available in the world 
and Britain’s ability to command 
foreign currencies necessary to buy 
it were strictly limited. For these 
reasons the government did not pro- 
pose to return to the unrestricted 
sale of flour and bread, whether for 
human or animal consumption. To re- 
place the present rationing scheme, 
involving the use of coupons, a sys- 
tem has been introduced whereby de- 
livery of flour from the mills would 
be controlled by the Food Ministry 
to keep the consumption rate at ap- 
proximately the rate for the past 12 
months. Seasonal and local variations 
in demand would be taken into ac- 
count. 

Mr. Strachey explained that the 


offtake for the past 12 months would 
be amply sufficient to provide all the 
flour and bread needed for human 
consumption. The government, he 
said, was determined to prevent 
flour and bread from being used for 
feeding livestock. 

An order has been issued prohibit- 
ing the sale or purchase of more than 
28 lb. flour by retail at any one trans- 
action. This is expected to assist re- 
tailers in preventing customers buy- 
ing flour for livestock feeding. (Flour 
traders point out, however, that there 
is nothing in the order to prevent a 
customer visiting several shops and 
purchasing 28 lb. at each, thus nullify- 
ing the intention of the order.) 

The minister remarked that an ap- 
preciable amount of wheaten flour 
“was misused in this way’ before 
bread rationing was introduced on 
July 21, 1946. He revealed that the 
rationing system saved a breakdown 
in the supply of bread to the popula- 
tion in April or May, 1947. 

Restrictions upon the serving of 
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bread in restaurants also have been 
withdrawn. Hitherto, bread was con- 
sidered to be one of a maximum of 
three courses allowed to be served 
in restaurants. 

The government claims that the 
average offtake of flour during the 
two years of rationing was between 
1,000 and 2,000 tons a week below 
the prerationing level. The standard 
bread ration for adults has been 9 
oz. a day while the maximum rate 
for male manual workers, has been 
15 oz. 

Mr. Strachey hinted that the gov- 
ernment was anxious to lower the ex- 
traction rate, at present 85%, as soon 
as possible. The trade has expressed 
hopes that a reduction of 2% or 5% 
might be allowed in view of the ex- 
cellent world harvest prospects. Such 
a reduction might lead the way for 
the separate distribution of imported 
flour and the cancellation of present 
regulations whereby all imported 
flour is sent to ‘the mills for admix- 
ture to British national flour. 





Technical Group 
Studies Arguments 
for Chlorine Dioxide 


MINNEAPOLIS — The technical 
advisory committee of the Millers 
National Federation met in Minne- 
apolis July 22 to consider the final 
form and content of the brief to be 
submitted by the federation in sup- 
port of its request for federal ap- 
proval of the addition of chlorine 
dioxide as an optional ingredient in 
the definition and standards of iden- 
tity for wheat flour. The federation 
proposes to eliminate nitrogen tri- 
chloride from the list of optional in- 
gredients. 

The federation’s testimony will be 
presented at a hearing scheduled for 
early October. The Federal Security 
Agency will set a date for the hear- 
ing after its receipt of the federa- 
tion’s brief asking for a hearing. 

Other bleaching and maturing 
agents, including ammonium persul- 
phate, were considered by the com- 
mittee and it was the consensus of 
the group that insufficient data had 
been obtained. Studies of these agents 
will be continued. 

The committee went on record in 
opposition to making calcium a re- 
quired ingredient used in enriching 
flour. Its opinion was based on the 
grounds that it has not been estab- 
lished scientifically that human needs 
for calcium are sufficient to ‘require 
the amount that would be added to 
the average diet by this step. 

The committee also went on record 
to the effect that determination of 
protein content of wheat on a stand- 
ard moisture basis is feasible and 
scientifically sound and recommended 
that 14% moisture basis be used in 
reporting wheat protein analyses. 

Herman Steen, Chicago, vice presi- 
dent and secretary of the federation, 
and Herman Fakler, vice president 
and Washington representative of the 
organization, attended the meeting. 

Members of the technical ad- 
visory committee present included 


Dr. Betty Sullivan, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, chairman; 
R. K. Durham, Chicago, director of 
the federation’s technical service de- 
partment; W. L. Haley, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, president 
of the American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists; Ralph W. Bouskill, 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Winnipeg, president of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers; C. R. 
Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn.; J. E. Robertson, Ewing 
(Indiana) Mill Co.; W. L. Rainey, 
Commander - Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; A. R. Sasse, Standard 
Milling Co., Chicago; C. G. Harrel, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; L. 
E. Collier, Arrow Mills, Inc., Houston, 
Texas, and G. Cullen Thomas, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


International 
Allocation Powers 


to Be Continued 


WASHINGTON — Notwithstand- 
ing the substantial world-wide im- 
provement in production of bread and 
coarse grains, it has been tentatively 
decided to continue International 
Emergency Food Committee alloca- 
tion control over these commodities: 
fats and oils, rice, cocoa, fertilizer, 
feed and protein meals. 

Formal announcement of this de- 
cision is expected soon. 

International allocations were or- 
iginally undertaken to insure an 
equitable distribution of scarce sup- 
plies and since in most instances this 
condition has been removed, it was 
hoped by the trade that the interna- 
tional control might be discarded. 
Now, however, the extension of these 
informal control powers is seen as a 
political weapon for use in an in- 
volved international political situa- 
tion. 
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NEW ELEVATOR OPENED 


DE WITT, NEB.—The new W. W. 
Barmby elevator was opened here re- 
cently. Capacity is 38,000 bu. 





U.S. May Speed 
Exports to Relieve 
Crop Loan Position 


WASHINGTON—With new crop 
wheat blocking elevators, and produc- 
ers not reacting too favorably to re- 
quests for forward sales, government 
officials are fearful that the wheat 
crop will work itself into very tight 
position by December, with very sub- 
stantial holdings under loan. : 

To avoid this condition, there is a 
very strong possibility that the gov- 
ernment will speed up movement on 
September allocations. It is entirely 
possible that bulk cargoes of grain 
for the September program may. be 
afloat to destinations by first week 
in September, and that additional 
heavy supplemental allocations may 
be shipped in that month to-relieve 
elevator congestion. 

These supplemental allocations will 
in reality be advance shipments 
against late allocations. The decision 
to take this step has not been unani- 
mously approved, since it is feared 
that such huge receipts in foreign na- 
tions might lead to prodigality in use 
of supplies, premature lowering of 
extraction rates on flour, liberaliza- 
tion of foreign ration controls and 
elimination of admixtures in foreign 
flours. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BASING POINT, DISCOUNT 
HEARINGS TO START SOON 


WASHINGTON — Senate commit- 
tee hearings on the effects on in- 
dustry of the recent federal court de- 
cisions upholding Federal Trade Com- 
mission contentions regarding basing 
point and quantity discounts when in- 
tegrated in sales policies will start 
shortly in the Senate. 

Sen. Homer Capehart (R., Ind.), is 
chairman of the committee. The oth- 
er members are Senators Albert W. 
Hawkes (R., N.J.) and Brian McMa- 
hon, (D., Conn.). Hearings will start 
here, but regional hearings are ex- 
pected once the main pattern of the 
investigation is formed. 
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CHICAGO—A net profit of $3.02 
a share on 375,000 shares of outstand- 
ing stock is shown in the third annual 
financial statement of the Standard 
Milling Co. for the fiscal year ended 
May 31, 1948. The net profit amount- 
ed to $1,131,107 and represents 1.9% 
on total sales of $59,785,438. 

Dividends paid or declared during 
the year totaled $1 a share. In Au- 
gust, 1947, the board of directors of 
the company increased the quarterly 
dividend basis from 20¢ to 25¢, pay- 
able in September, 1947. Regular 
quarterly dividends at this increased 
rate have been continued. 

Joseph C. Beaven, president of the 
company, said in a statement to the 
stockholders that was published with 
the financial report that production 
by the company during the year ex- 
ceeded 95% of capacity based on a 
six-day week of 144 hours. Through 
the acquisition of the Loudonville 
(Ohio) Milling Co. June 1, 1947, 
the volume shipped to customers in- 
creased about 5% over the previous 
year, while dollar sales increased 
nearly 22%, primarily as a result of 
higher grain prices and consequent 
higher sales prices. 


Domestic Flour Sales Up 


Mr. Beaven reported that domestic 
flour sales during the year showed an 
increase, and “greatly reduced the 
need of the company to rely on an 
abnormal export business.” This was 
accomplished, he explained, by a con- 
tinuation of the company’s program 
to expand both its sales organization 
and the geographic area of distribu- 
tion. 

An analysis of the company’s prof- 
it and loss statement discloses that 
gross profit for the past fiscal year 
was about $1 million less than for the 
year before, principally because of 
the increased cost of goods and serv- 
ices. Gross profit for the fiscal year 
ended May 31, 1948, is shown at $4,- 
499,292 as compared with $5,499,056 
for the previous year. 

Income from sale of goods and 
services showed an increase of $10,- 
710,000—$59,785,438 as against $49,- 
075,441—-~while the cost of goods sold 
and services showed corresponding 
increase of $11,709,761 — $55,286,146 
as against $43,576,385. 


Increased Costs Balance Profits 


The net increase in the cost of 
goods sold and services for the 1948 
fiscal year amounted to almost $1 
million, about equal to the reduction 
in gross profits. 

Wages and income increases to 
hourly workers and salaried person- 
nel, including officers, made during 
the year conform to the industry pat- 
tern within a given area, Mr. Beaven 
explained in his statement. The in- 
creases amounted to about 10%. In 
addition to the wage increases, the 
company paid out $267,897 for its re- 
tirement program, group life and hos- 
pitalization insurance, and social se- 
curity benefits. 

Properties, plant and equipment 
values are shown in the statement to 
total $2,532,075 at cost, less a re- 
serve of $200,963 for depreciation in 
1948 and $108,769 in 1947. Mainte- 
nance and replacement costs for all 
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$3.02 A SHARE NET PROFIT 
FOR STANDARD MILLING CO. 


$59,785,438 Total Sales incited for Fiscal Year Ended 
- May 31, 1948; Dividends of $1 a Share Paid 
or Declared During the Year 


operating equipment during the year 
amounted to $408,790. New bulk stor- 
age installations were made at its 
Kansas City plant and modern pack- 
aging equipment currently is being in- 
stalled, Capital expenditures for all 
purposes amounted to $1,105,383. 

Mr. Beaven, in his statement to 
the stockholders, was critical of the 
government’s “eat less bread” prop- 
aganda campaign and said: “Experi- 
ence demonstrated that this program 
was not necessary.” 

In commenting upon the probable 
economic future of the milling in- 
dustry, he said: 


“Industry Outlook Encouraging” 


“The basic outlook for the milling 
industry appears encouraging. The 
production capacity of the industry 
is not being increased, while the 
growth in population favors an in- 
creased demand for wheat flour. It 
is reported that in this country there 
are today about eight million more 
children under eight years of age than 
ever before in the history of this 
country. It is beginning with this 
age group that the consumption of 
bread, with its high caloric content, 
increases progressively. 

With this background the milling 
industry will start in September, 
1948, a $2,500,000 industry promotion 
program for the education of the 
public regarding the proper place in 
the diet of bread and other products 
made from wheat flour.” 

Officers of the company include 
Mr. Beaven, president; William C. 
Engel, executive vice president; Oscar 
T. Cook, John F. Gerard, Austin W. 
Kelly, Lloyd A. Mackenroth, A. R. 


Sasse, Percy L. O. Smith and Joseph 
P. Sullivan, vice presidents; Daniel 
R. Smith, treasurer; Clarence B. 
Jones, secretary; Paul M. German, 
comptroller, and Clarence Rowland, 
Jr., and Robert L. Martin, assistant 
secretaries. 

Directors include Mr. Beaven, Mr. 
Engel, Mr. Sullivan, J. D.. Farrington, 
president of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway Co.; Gail Golliday, 
vice president, Stone & Webster Se- 
curities Corp.; C. A. Spiess, partner, 
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Mayer, Meyer, Austrian & Platt, ang 
H. F. Tenney of Tenney, ‘Sherman, 
Rogers & Guthrie: 

The company operates plants at 
Kansas City, Minneapoils, Buffalo, 
and Loudonville, Ohio, which have 
a total combined capacity of 26,500 
sacks daily. 

The annual stockholders’ meeting 
is scheduled to be held Aug. 18, 1948, 

The comparative balance sheet of 
the company appears elsewhere on 
this page. 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET 
STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 











ASSETS 
May 31 
Current Assets 1948 1947 
GRAM cccccccccccccesascccsccrsecsses Seccccd Mcctocccseneeeee $ 1,642,221 $ 1,686,240 
U.S. Treasury notes and bills—at cost ..........ceececeeeees 24,995 49,989 
Notes and accounts receivable—trade, less reserve for doubtful 
accounts of $46,380 in 1948 and $16,621 im 1947 .......... 3,430,685 2,899,546 
Gundry accounts receivable ....ccisecvcccccdesccccccccccccs 83,726 74,558 
Inventories — at approximate cost or market, whichever 
lower, determined in accordance with usual milling 
SEY bo ka be thr bctebeds 06.6 Soba gh 00 608s t0b0 bho 86S eh 3,938,645 3,855,792 
Unexpired insurance premiums, prepaid taxes, etc .......... 252,750 224,280 
ee Ge MUD. < 5-40.45 0:05.00 thoes 0d0b06+000R.0 bp anne $ 9,373,022 $ 8,790,405 
Investments 
Memberships and shares in grain exchanges and grain clearing 
associations, real estate, etc., at cost ........cieeceesees 86,035 64,436 
Properties, Plant and Equipment 
At cost, less reserve for depreciation of $200,963 in 1948 and 
BECO TOD UE GOES eck kee rin ewee heer ge vdccheheees ott cess vee 2,532,075 1,530,933 
$11,991,132 $10,385,774 
LIABILITIES 
May 31 
Current Liabilities 1948 194 
DUGOR DED GH WOMEN 0. 60s ihc hc Wee be cc evercdoeevesscveced $ 1,500,000 a 
RE BRD. 6.6 0.0-6:0. 6 00a A 000 00 808k) d 00:6 PbO REE Awd ROSS 926,405 798,452 
Acorued wages, interest, GC. 6c cccccecccescoccvecccgecccccce 84,360 67,486 
Accrued taxes (other than federal income tax) ..........665. 120,571 152,368 
SO ID Cctch se 65 28 GNCC6GOxSROe 06066 ORE ese R NOC O OED 93,750 147,600 
TRGGNTS. TOE TOTO BESOIN GAS. 6 occ cdccescsdvescccesctisiscces 832,695 1,258 570 
Sinking fund requirement on debentures due within one year, 
less debentures held in treasury $13,000 in 1948 and 
CRONE BE BOE 0 cc Gbbbab OiconHs poe ceecécecciveeseséoens 273,000 365,000 
Tales SCPE . SIO nde ed caetncs dace etencdcenciicanss $ 3,830,781 $ 2,789 16 
Funded Debt 
Fifteen Year 3%% Sinking Fund Debentures, due February 1, 
1961, less transfer to current liabilities of $286,000 in 1948 
OMG SECE,COS I TORT oc ccsoccdercescnscocdcswousscecses $ 1,612,000 $ 1,887,000 


Capital Stock and Surplus 


Capital stock—common, par value $1.00 per share—Authorized 


—500,000 shares, issued—375,000 shares .........eeeeeee> $ 
Paid-in surplus, per accompanying statement 
Earned surplus, per accompanying statement (of which $252,- 


375,000 $ 375,000 
3,670,767 3,668,250 


000 at May 31, 1948, was restricted as to payment of divi- 


dends, other than 


Less: Treasury stock—6,000 shares at cost 


Total capital stock and surplus ..... 


stock dividends, 
indenture dated February 1, 1946) ... 











under terms of 
Srryirrrtr st 2,502,584 1,746,477 
$ 6,548,351 $ 5,789,727 
erereriti eres 80,429 
co beecccceedsvcesce $ 6,548,351 $ 5,709,298 
$11,991,132 $10,385,774 





Elevators.in Southwest Approach 
Saturation Point; Cash Wheat Off 


KANSAS CITY—Elevators at ter- 
minal markets in the Southwest con- 
tinued to fill up fast this week and 
have now nearly reached the satura- 
tion point. Meanwhile, cash markets 
slipped under pressure of wheat that 
needs a roof. 

The general congestion continued 
to take a toll of cash premiums on 
protein types of wheat, but ordinary 
showed comparative stability because 
of the outlet provided by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. purchases. 

While progress has been made in 
cleaning up car accumulations un- 
der the embargo on storage wheat 
movement, the number of cars be- 
ing diverted to other points from 
Kansas City continued small be- 
cause of light outside demand. The 
volume of grain being loaded out of 
Kansas City elevators is very limited. 
The CCC shut off loading of wheat 
at Kansas City for Gulf shipment 
this week because of inability to take 
care of wheat there, and this further 
complicated the elevator operators’ 
position at the terminals. 

Houston and Galveston remain un- 
der a permit system, and permits 
are difficult to obtain. CCC has tem- 
porarily stopped shipments to New 





Orleans to prevent a tie-up there. 

At Kansas City about 2,500,000-bu. 
space was left in public terminals 
June 27, and this was practically 
all pledged, so that additional wheat 
can be taken by these warehouses 
only on old contracts. Elevators had 
close to 36 million bushels in store, 
and about 4 million bushels were on 
track at mills and elevators awaiting 
unloading. This comes close to filling 
the 44 million bushels of public ele- 
vator space in the market, making 
allowance for working space. 

Similar situations prevail at other 
southwestern terminals, and in Texas 
the situation has the additional com- 
plication of the south Texas sor- 
ghums harvest which is drawing to 
a close with movement of more than 
7,000 cars and also the approaching 
oats harvest there. 

There are large offerings of wheat 
for storage from the country, and 
not more than 20% of the current 
movement is being offered for sale. 
Ordinary wheat gained 4¢ on with 
futures in the past week, but is still 
6¢ under the loan basis at Kansas 
City. At 3%¢ under Kansas City 
September, ordinary can move free- 
ly to CCC. But that does not ‘solve 


the storage problem. However, pro- 
tein types do not have this large ou'- 
let, and these wheats lost 1@4¢ dur- 
ing the past week. 

The weakness in cash reflects the 
effort of the market to get down ‘to 
a shipping basis eastward. At some 
markets the pressure has been grea - 
er than at others, and some offers 
from Omaha were made on a bass 
of %¢ under Chicago Septembe:, 
delivered, relatively 3¢ lower then 
the Kansas City market. With a di‘- 
ference in loan values of only 5¢ be- 
tween the Chicago and Kansas City 
markets, futures cannot adjust them- 
selves to the shipping differential cof 
14¢ bu., since speculative buyers ex- 
pect the loan basis to finally gover’ 
the price structure. If a shipping ac- 
justment is going to be made, it wi!! 
probably have to be through cas 
prices. 

Considerable wheat is reported t: 
be stored on the ground along rail! 
road right of ways, and a large num 
ber of country stations report such 
accumulations. With the _ recen‘ 
heavy rains in Kansas it is though* 
that much of this wheat will-be dam 
aged at considerable loss to produc 
ers. 
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Brannan Asks Bread Price Reduction 





“SUGGESTION” CONTAINED IN 
LETTER ANSWERING WARD PLEA 


USDA Head Also Denies Government’s Conservation 
Program Had Operated to Discourage Consumption 
of Bread and Bakery Products 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Reduction in the 
price of bread and bakery products 
to reflect lower wheat prices was 
urged on the baking industry by 
Charles F. Brannan, secretary of ag- 
riculture, in a reply July 21 to a let- 
ter from Ralph D. Ward, chairman 
of the national affairs committee of 
the American Bakers Assn. Mr. Ward 
had requested Mr. Brannan to de- 
clare an official end to government’s 
conservation measures, which he 
claimed were reducing the consump- 
tion of bread and other bakery prod- 
ucts. 

Mr, Brannan reported in the letter 
thet the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture has not conducted a program 
for reduction of bakery product con- 
sumption since the Famine Emer- 
gency Program of 1946. Of the more 
recent Food and Feed Conservation 
Program of the USDA, he said that 
it “did not appeal for reduced con- 
sumption of bread and bakery prod- 
ucts.” 

“Actually,” he wrote, “the program 
encouraged consumption of these 
foods in place of more expensive food 
items.” 

Suggest Price Cut 


The Brannan letter to Mr. Ward 
concluded with a suggestion that 
“you explore the price possibilities 
in connection with your campaign for 
increased consumption of these prod- 
ucts.” 

“If it were possible to reduce the 
price of bread,” the letter said, “I 
believe it would help your campaign 
to increase consumption and, at the 
same time, would make an important 
contribution to the nation’s effort to 
stem the inflationary rise in the cost 
of living.” 

At the same time Mr. Brannan 
made public a letter to Rep. Clifford 
R. Hope (R., Kansas) in which he 
denied that the USDA had operated 
a program to discourage the con- 
sumption of these products. He told 
the Kansas congressman that the only 
phase of the conservation campaign 
which could in any way be con- 
strued as discouraging the use of 
bakery products was the USDA ap- 
peal to the baking industry to enter 
into a voluntary campaign to halt the 
consignment selling practice which 
the Secretary characterized as “waste- 
ful of cereals.” He told the congress- 
man that: the baking industry declined 
to cooperate in this proposed cam- 
paign. He asked Mr. Hope if it was 
his-(Mr. Hope’s) intention to have 
the administration abandon its ef- 
forts to abolish consignment sales 
practices: Such “wasteful devices as 
consignment selling,” Mr. Brannan 
wrote, is a “poor solution to sur- 
plus ‘problems which may appear to 
be on our threshold.” 

He asked Mr. Hope’s advice on the 


further distribution of the contro- 
versial propaganda booklet entitled, 
“Money-Saving Main Dishes,” which 
was issued by the USDA earlier this 
year as part of its conservation cam- 
paign. In that official booklet, the 
government advocated open-faced 
sandwiches among other innovations 
which would have reduced the con- 
sumption of bread had they been 
widely adopted by readers. Mr. Bran- 
nan said that requests on hand for 
copies of the booklet amounted to 
180,000 copies, which might be dis- 
tributed “if funds could be found.” 
He asked the congressman to ad- 
vise him on what action he should 
take on these requests. 

Trade sources here declined com- 
ment on the delayed but rapier-like 
thrust of the Brannan reply to Mr. 
Ward. The Brannan letter turned the 
industry request aside with a sugges- 
tion of a reduction in prices as a 
stimulant to sales. However, in be- 
half of the silent trade spokesmen, it 
may be pointed out that in a number 
of respects USDA policy has been 





instrumental in raising or sustain- 
ing high prices for commodities, which 
enter into bakery goods pricing. 

Chief among these commodities is 
sugar, which has been maintained at 
a high price through the USDA ma- 
nipulation of the provisions of the 
Sugar Act of 1948 by reduction in 
quotas. Another product which has 
been maintained at an artificially 
high price is honey. Consequential 
purchases of honey by USDA to re- 
move unmarketable surpluses has 
held up honey prices, it is alleged. 

Likewise, the removal of large 
surpluses of dried fruits, while ad- 
vantageous to the fruit producer, has 
acted as a penalty to the baker, who 
has been forced to pay higher prices 
for these commodities than had free 
market conditions been permitted to 
prevail. 

Labor Costs Rise 


Not only have products entering 
bread production been held at rela- 
tively high levels through official ac- 
tion but bakers have faced rising 
labor costs. 

Like his predecessor, Mr. Brannan 
is rapidly developing political foot- 
work in line with the over-all admin- 
istration technique. His reference to 
the reduction of nearly 75¢ in the 
price of wheat from its peak of last 
winter to current levels hardly can 
be considered a fair comparison. 
However, it provides a graphic, if 
somewhat inaccurate, comparison and 
probably reflects better politics than 
sound economics, 


Full Texts of Brannan Letters 


WASHINGTON—The following are 
the texts of the letters sent July 21 
by Carles F. Brannan, secretary of 
agriculture, in response to requests 
that the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture terminate programs directed 
at reduced consumption of bread and 
bakery products. 

Text of the letter to Ralph D. 
Ward, chairman of the national affairs 
committee of the American Bakers 
Assn.: 

“This is in reply to your letter of 
June 24 in which you suggested the 
termination of a program directed 
at the reduced consumption of bread 
and bakery products. This department 
has not conducted a program of this 
nature since the Famine Emergency 


‘Program during the world food crisis 


of 1946. 

“I assume that you refer to the 
activities of recent months in con- 
nection with the Food and Feed Con- 
servation Program. This program was 
discontinued July 1 when funds no 
longer were available. It did not ap- 
peal for reduced consumption of bread 
and bakery products. 


Voluntary Agreement 

“The public feeding industry draft- 
ed a program designed to reduce 
waste in public eating places and the 
Department of Agriculture, as you 
know, proposed a voluntary agree- 
ment to eliminate the wasteful prac- 
tice of consignment selling of bread, 
but there was no intention to reduce 
consumption of bread and bakery 
products. Actually, the Food and 
Feed Conservation Program encour- 
aged consumption of these foods in 
place of more expensive food items. 


You are, of course, aware that the 
great bulk of the bakery industry, 
including almost all of the larye com- 
panies, turned down the proposal to 
eliminate consignment selling. 


“Our near-record crop of wheat in 
this country, together with improved 
production in other parts of the 
world, to which you referred in your 
letter, should mean that after this 
harvest the world can cease to be 
concerned about wheat supplies. How- 
ever, even with greatly improved 
crops, indications now are that bread 
grain production in Europe, exclud- 
ing the Soviet Union, will still be 
about 13% below the prewar average. 


Price Cut Suggested 


“Because in the Department of Ag- 
riculture we are equally interested in 
encouraging the consumption of bread 
and bakery products along with other 
healthful foods, I take the liberty of 
suggesting that you explore the price 
possibilities in connection with your 
campaign for increased consumption 
of these products. The price of bread 
and bakery products was increased 
during the last year with the increase 
in the price of wheat. As you point 
out, the wheat futures market has 
been close to support levels for some 
time. Cash wheat has been about 75¢ 
below the peak of last winter which 
should justify a corresponding de- 
crease in the price of bread and bak- 
ery products. If it were possible to 
reduce the price of bread I believe 
it would help your campaign to in- 
crease consumption and, at the same 
time, would make an important con- 
tribution to the nation’s effort to 

(Continued on page 40) 


ABA Contemplates 
No Reply to 
Brannan Letter 


CHICAGO—No reply to the Bran- 
man letter is contemplated by the 
American Bakers Assn., according to 
ABA officials here. The letter from 
the Secretary of Agriculture was 
received by Ralph D. Ward; Drake 
Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, chairman 
of the ABA’s national affairs com- 
mittee, in reply to a request that the 
USDA declare an official end to the 
government’s conservation program. 

The Brannan letter, ABA officials 
said, “including his reference to the 
failure of the department’s voluntary 
consignment selling ban and his re- 
quest for a reduction in the price of 
bakery products, indicates such a 
lack of awareness of the realities of 
the situation and such an obvious po- 
litical appeal that no reply is con- 
templated.” 

Meanwhile, baking industry spokes- 
men and representatives of state and 
local bakers’ associations were busy 
pointing out the economic reasons 
that preclude a bread price réduc- 
tion at this time. 

One industry spokesman explained 
through a story in his local news- 
paper that the increased cost of doing 
business has “offset the savings in 
the reduction of flour prices” result- 
ing from the wheat price drop cited 
by Mr. Brannan. The industry spokes- 
man pointed out higher labor costs, 
higher costs of several ingredients 
and higher prices for gasoline. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COLORADO PAYS 37%éc 


DENVER—Fred W. Lake, presi- 
dent of the Colorado Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., has announced that directors 
of the company declared a quarterly 
dividend of 37%2¢ per share on the 
company’s outstanding common stock. 
The dividend is payable Sept. 1, 1948, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business Aug. 16, 1948. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 











Grain and Feed 


Dealers to Meet 
Sept. 30-Oct. 1 


ST. LOUIS—The 52nd annual con- 
vention of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn. will be held Sept. 30- 
Oct. 1 in Chicago, with a program of 
nationally prominent speakers being 
arranged, it was recently announced 
by Henry H. Green, Pattonsburg, Mo., 
president of the organization. Con- 
vention headquarters will be the Sher- 
man Hotel. 

The Chicago Board of Trade, which 
is commemorating its 100th anniver- 
sary, will join with the association 
in its convention activities. Other 
events already scheduled include the 
Poultry & Egg National Board 
breakfast, and the Cash Grain Com- 
mission Merchants Assn. will hold. a 
luncheon with a well-known speaker 
on the program. 

Mr. Green said every- effort is being 
made to arrange outstanding enter- 
tainment for the members. 
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FLOUR SALES VOLUME HOLDS 
UP WELL ON EXPORT TRADE 


Mills in Southwest Book to PMA, Boost Sales to 183% of 
Capacity; Spring Mills’ Business Down 
Slightly 


Domestic flour sales volume de- 
clined last week, but sales in the 
Southwest to the Production and 
Marketing Administration and other 
export business accounted for im- 
proved sales in that area. Spring 
wheat mills, which did not share in 
the PMA business, made bookings 
about equal to the previous week. 
Sales were best earlier in the week, 
and as quotations were advanced to 
compensate for sagging millfeed mar- 
kets, demand dropped off. Some book- 
ings for 120 days were reported, but 
much of the business was for nearby 
supplies. A cautious attitude among 
buyers was evident in most markets. 


PMA ASKS OFFERS 
FOR EAST COAST 


The PMA has asked mills for of- 
fers of flour for East Coast ship- 
ment not later than Aug. 31. Bids 
are to be filed not later than 3:30 
pm. (E.D.T.) Aug. 27 for ac- 
ceptance by 10 a.m. (E.D.T.) July 
28. No quantity was specified. Both 
soft-:and hard wheat flour offerings 
are sought. The PMA bought slight- 
ly more than 1.5 million sacks of 
72 and 80% extraction flour for Gulf 
shipment, all August. Most of the 
business was received in the South- 
west, at a price range of $5.17 Gulf 
for 80% and $5.27 Gulf, for 72%. 
The Italian Technical Delegation in 
Washington purchased Italy’s Au- 
gust allocation of 645,000 sacks at 
$4.87@4.93 Gulf, 80% extraction. 
Belgium and India have not yet 
bought for August. Bids for flour 
on September allocations have been 
far below the market, and no sales 
have been reported as yet. 


EXPORTS BOOST 
SOUTHWEST SALES 


Flour sales in the Southwest 
showed an increase last week be- 
cause of sales to the PMA and other 
export business. Domestic buying 
was somewhat reduced. Sales av- 
eraged 183% of capacity, compared 
135% a week earlier and 202% a 
year ago. Domestic bakers’ inquiry 
for flour was good to moderately 
heavy early in the week, but ad- 
vances in flour quotations because of 
millfeed declines choked off much of 
the interest. Several chain bakers 
purchased round lots for 120-day 
shipment, and smaller concerns pur- 
chased medium-sized lots. Family 
flour buying was limited, with book- 
ings confined to 30-day shipment or 
less. Shipping directions are heavy 
for August, and a large quantity of 
flour is on the books for September. 
A scarcity of offers and good demand 
has made the market for clears 
strong. 


SPRING MILLS’ TRADE 
HOLDS ABOUT STEADY 


Flour sales by spring wheat mills 
held at about the same volume as 
the previous week, with sales just 
short of 100% of capacity. Business 
was fairly good last week, and while 
sales have dropped off since, inquiry 
remains active. Most sales were small 
lots for nearby shipment, the largest 
bookings being a few 10,000-sack lots. 
With millfeeds showing signs of re- 


covery, mills anticipate that more at- 
tractive prices will be possible and 
that flour sales will be stimulated 
somewhat. Mill representatives point 
out that buyers apparently are hold- 
ing off until the new spring wheat 
crop starts to move. Sales for the 
week averaged 96% of capacity, 
compared with 98% the preceding 
week and 183% in the corresponding 
week a year ago. Shipments last week 
represented 80% of capacity, com- 
pared with 68% the previous week. 
Spring wheat mills did not partici- 
pate in the PMA purchases last 
week, although some private export 
business was reported. Family flour 
sales are slightly below normal. 


NEW BUSINESS 
LIMITED IN EAST 


Flour demand is moderate at Buf- 
falo, with buyers cautious while 
awaiting later market developments. 
Some large bakeries bought fairly 
heavily for 60 to 90-day shipment, 
but other buyers filled only imme- 
diate requirements. In the metro- 
politan New York area, larger bak- 
ing concerns are back on the sidelines 
following the substantial purchases 
in recent weeks. Smaller bakers and 
jobbers continued to buy only for 
immediate needs. Some hard wheat 
and blended flour sales were made 
early in the week, but soft wheat 
flour trade was reported only mod- 
erate. 

Trading is on a conservative basis 
at Boston. Flour buyers are said to 
be more or less receptive to offer- 
ings for shipments up to 120 days, 
but many deals remain in the nego- 







tiation state. Smaller buyers are op- 
erating on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Bakers report a decided consumer re- 
sistance to sweet goods lines. Consid- 
erable buying interest was evident at 
Philadelphia until prices advanced. 
Medium sized baking establishments 
followed the lead of large concerns 
in booking ahead for flour, some for 
as far ahead as December. The small- 
er concerns remain on a _ hand-to- 
mouth basis. Flour buying was active 
at Pittsburgh, with bakers taking ad- 
vantage of a price break. Bookings 
for 120-day shipment were made by 
large baking companies, and smaller 
concerns entered the market for fair 
sized orders. Family flour business 
was less active. 


CENTRAL STATES 
TRADE SLOWER 


At Chicago, flour sales tapered off, 
with buyers once again on hand-to- 
mouth operations. Sales were con- 
fined to one to three-car lots. for 
nearby shipment. No large bookings 
were undertaken. Although there 
was general interest, buyers held off 
in anticipation of lower prices. Di- 
rections were fair. Only scattered 
small lots of family flour are being 
sold. At St. Louis, flour buying picked 
up as several bakers purchased round 
lots for shipment up to 120 days. 
However, many buyers are still look- 
ing for lower prices and remain on 
the sidelines. Demand is steady for 
clears, with supplies very limited. 


SALES IN SOUTH 
DOWN SOMEWHAT 


While flour sales are somewhat re- 
duced, a steady amount of trading 
continues in the South and South- 
east. At Atlanta, buyers are placing 
orders for 30-day requirements. Most 
bakers are fairly well stocked for 
awhile. Family flour business is slow- 
er after recent purchases brought 
warehouse stocks up to normal. Con- 
siderable inquiry was reported at 
New Orleans, but only a small por- 
tion developed into flour sales. Most 
sales are for July shipment to 60- 





Durum Granular Business Slow; 
Millers Await Word on Exports 


Durum grariular millers report 
that there has been little change in 
the market situation, with business 
for the most part remaining in a sea- 
sonal slump. A slight pick-up in de- 
mand from domestic quarters was 
noted, but the improvement was only 
temporary. 

Eastern reports on the trading 
volume in macaroni and noodles 
vary, with some traders reporting a 
very slow business and others indi- 
cating a rather brisk demand from 
domestic buyers. Export trading is 
marking time pending further devel- 
opments from Washington concern- 
ing issuance of licenses for exports 
to Europe. 

Limited wholesale trading in mac- 
aroni products is anticipated in the 
next few weeks as handlers observe 
a vacation period. Buying of durum 
granulars is restricted to immediate 
needs in accordance with the usual 
policy of keeping warehouse stocks 
low during warm weather. 

The decline in the millfeed market 
has resulted in an advance in durum 
granular quotations of 5¢ sack to 
$5.35, bulk Minneapolis. 

Production remains below that of 
last year. Mills reporting to The 
Northwestern Miller operated at 62% 
of capacity last week, compared with 


81% in the corresponding week a year 
ago. 

Stocks of durum wheat in store are 
up from last year, according to a re- 
cent report of the U.S. Department 
of Agrictulture. Stocks in interior 
mills, elevators, warehouses and on 
farms totaled 7,845,000 bu. July 1, 
compared with 3,329,000 bu. on the 
same date last year and the 1937-46 
average of 10,081,000 bu. Durum mill- 
ers estimate that the total amount 
carryover this year, including ter- 
minal elevator stocks, is about 9.5 
million bushels. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, July 24, were as follows: 


Minneapolis 
Amber Durum or better... .$2.39% @2.424% 
Amber Durum or better.... 2.39% @2.42% 
Amber durum or better.... 2.38% @2.41% 


wrorwror 


Durum or better .......... 2.36% @2.4%\% 
Durum or better .......... 2.36% @2.41% 
Durum or better .......... 2.35% @2.40% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U. S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


No. Weekly % of 
mills production capacity 
July 18-24 ...... 10 158,057 62 
Previous week .. 12 *160,165 63 
Wee” GOO: os «40 8s 12 190,930 81 
Crop year 
production 
July i-Duly 34,2048 ..... 0.6080. 0in 537,754 
July 1-July 26, 1947 .............. 699,283 


*Revised. 
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day shipment, mainly for hard win- 
ters. 
EXPORT OUTLOOK GOOD 
FOR PACIFIC MILLS 

Heavier flour bookings were made 
on the North Pacific Coast in both 


(Continued on page 39) 
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BRAN TURNS UPWARD; 
MIDDLINGS DECLINE 


—<>— 
Formula Feed Business Remains Slow 
as Prices Are Trimmed 
Sharply 








Bran showed some recovery from 
the recent low prices, but other mil!- 
feeds declined further. As a result 
there is a more normal spread be- 
tween bran and middlings. Interest 
has developed for forward shipment 
supplies, but mills are not in a posi- 
tion to.offer much beyond August. 

Formula feed. business remains 
slow in the Northwest, with dairy 
feed sales reported to be the poorest 
for July for a number of years. Poul- 
try feeds are moving better than 
other lines, although they also are 
lagging behind normal. 

Unstable market conditions are 
blamed for most of the slump. Deal- 
ers inventories are low, but they 
are reluctant to make commitments 
now for fear of being overstocked 
should prices decline further. Gen- 
erally good pastures with prospects 
of abundant feed grain supplies also 
were weakening influences, and with 
farmers busy with harvesting opera- 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 254.7 as of 
duly 20, off 10.5 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
283.7, off 5.6 points. 











tions it is believed they may not be 
feeding as well as usual. 

However, some optimism among 
feed manufacturers is evident. They 
note that good potential demand ex- 
ists because of better feeding ratios. 
While feed prices have dropped, 
prices for livestock and dairy and 
poultry products have remained fair- 
ly steady. Consequently, it is expect- 
ed that formula feed demand wil! 
improve considerably as soon as 
grain and feed markets become more 
stable, 

Operating schedules of manufac 
turers: already have been reduced or 
will be shortly. 

The sharpest formula feed pric: 
reductions in many months were 
made last week by manufacturer: 
in the Southwest, the declines com 
ing at a time when producers ar: 
entering near record high markets 
with livestock and farm products. 
As a result, feeding ratios have sel 
dom been more favorable than they 
are at the present time. Yet dealers 
of southwestern manufactured feed: 
currently are experiencing a some 
what slower retail demand for feec 
and are thus far failing to plac 
more than a fair volume of orders 
with manufacturers. 

Feed manufacturers in the South 
west reduced poultry and hog feec 
prices last week at least $4 ton, and 
at the same time cut dairy and cat 
tle rations as much as $5 ton. 

The bearish trend of prices ha: 
shown cause for many dealers t 
stand shy of the market for the tim« 
being to see if prices will go still 
lower. 
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Wheat Prices Near Loan Level 
in Mild Show of Strength 


PMA Flour Buying and Request for 8% Acreage Cut in 
Next Crop Offset Pressure of New Crop Marketings 


With the July delivery out of the 
way, wheat futures developed a mild 
show of firmness late last week and 
nearby positions closed with gains of 
%@1%¢ bu. Pressure of new crop 
marketings remains heavy in the 
Southwest, but stepped up purchases 
of flour by the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration served as an 
offset. The agency bought for Gulf 
delivery early last week and asked 
mills for East Coast offers early this 
week. The July delivery expired 
quietly at Minneapolis and Kansas 
City, but was bid up the 10¢ daily 
limit on the last day of trading at 
Chicago. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets July 26 were: Chica- 
go—September $2.2914@2.29%, De- 
cember $2.30%, May $2.24% @2.25; 
Minneapolis—September $2.25%, De- 
cember $2.26%; Kansas City—Sep- 
tember $2.2154@2.21%, December 
$2.22% @2.22%, May $2.16%. 


Back Near Loan Levels 


The advance brought prices of the 
September future back up to around 
the loan levels at all markets except 
Kansas City and it is becoming in- 
creasingly evident that the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture is putting 
on the pressure to hold the market 
at or above the farmers’ borrowing 
rate. It has asked for an 8% reduc- 
tion in wheat acreage for next year 
and indications are that PMA and 
the Commodity Credit Corp. buying 
of flour and wheat will be geared to 
ease the pressure of new crop mar- 
ketings. The present status of the 
government buying program finds the 
CCC over-bought by about 12 million 
bushels of wheat, but the PMA is in 
arrears on its flour takings by the 
equivalent of about 6% million bush- 
els of wheat in relation to alloca- 
tions announced through September. 


The bumper outturn of winter 
wheat, improved prospects for spring 
wheat and the larger than expected 
carryover of old crop wheat are giv- 
ing the administration some concern 
about price supports. The official re- 
port on stocks of wheat in all posi- 
tions as of July 1 showed an old crop 
carryover of 195 million bushels. This 
was twice as large as the previous 
year’s carryover, but the third small- 
est since 1938. If disappearance dur- 
ing the 1948-49 crop year equals the 
past year, 1,254 million, the carry- 
over at the end of this crop year 
would not be too great. Any reduc- 
tion in foreign commitments and 
smaller livestock consumption of 
wheat because of a large corn crop 
probably would stack up a sizeable 
carryover for next year. 


The Kansas City wheat price struc- 
ture is going through unusual and 
erratic changes at the present time. 
Two factors are affecting the mar- 
ket, the principal one being the acute 
shortage of terminal storage space 
at Kansas City and the other being 
the active participation of CCC in 
bidding for purchases of wheat for 
August through January shipment. 
Because of the opportunity to sell to 
the CCC, demand for ordinary wheat 
is excellent and ordinary advanced 
4¢ over the low point of last week. 
But the higher protein types are in 
slower demand from mills, causing 
mark-downs in these classes to be the 
most drastic in several weeks. Over 
2,100 cars were received in Kansas 
City July 26, the receipts consisting 





of ‘free’ wheat, which must be sold 
or diverted to another market, and 
the remainder being under contract 
for storage. The heavy receipts came 
in spite of the modified embargo. 
Ordinary No. 1 dark hard remained 
steady at 34%4¢ under September this 
week, but 12% protein lost 3@5¢ and 
13% protein was down 3@4¢. Coun- 
teraction of the September future 
caused the range of cash prices, 
which were $2.14@2.35 July 19, to 
close at $2.18@2.38 July 26. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City July 24, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.19 @2.38% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.18% @2.37% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.18% @2.36% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.17% @2.35% 
Wee DB BOG ccc ccdetccvnsvs ses 2.19% @2.22 

BOs BO kccccccnccecccesas 2.18% @2.21% 
TOs: BU Sic cecessenstsnes 2.18% @2.21 

WO: € HOG ccsccccccvesessess 2.17% @2.20% 


Fort Worth reported No. 1 hard 
winter, ordinary protein, selling July 
26 at $2.374%@2.38% bu., delivered 
Texas common points, with 13% pro- 
tein bringing 1¢ premium. The basis 
relative to Chicago September is 5¢ 
bu. higher than a week ago, reflect- 
ing a good demand and rather mod- 
erate offerings. 


Springs to September Basis 

A switch in the cash spring wheat 
trading basis from the July to the 
September future wound up with a 
decline on ordinary protein types at 
Minneapolis of 2@3¢ bu. Liquidation 
of July contracts went forward in an 
orderly manner and purchases of 
ordinary wheat for delivery purposes 
set the price range for 12% protein 
and lower types. Milling demand, on 
the other hand, was quite good, re- 
sulting in steady to firmer prices for 
13% and higher protein lots. Current 
flour trade was reported moderately 
good and mills were covering wheat 
needed for sizeable flour sales made 
a couple of weeks ago. The cash 
durum market at Minneapolis has 
been narrow, with offerings small 
and only a few mill buyers actively 
in the market. Premiums were bare- 
ly steady to slightly lower. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis July 24: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib.......... $2.27% @2.29% 
1 DNS 59 Ib. ..cccesecceeees 2.26% @2.28% 
1 DNS 58 Ib. ... cece cecccees 2.26% @2.28% 
2 DNS 5&7 ID. ons ccccccceces 2.25% @2.27% 
3 DNS G6 Ib. ....ccccccssces 2.23% @2.26% 
3 DNS 55 Ib. ..cceceeccegecs 2.22% @2.25% 


Additional premiums for protein were as 
follows: 12% 0@1¢, 13% 7@9¢, 14% 18@ 
19¢, 15% 34@35¢, 16% 45@46¢. 


Pacific Price Near Loan 


Pacific Northwest wheat hovered 
around the loan value most of the 
week, closing slightly stronger at 
the week’s end, with soft white 
around $2.18 bu. This is 1¢ under the 
loan value, and was for 15-day ship- 
ment. Spot wheat has been drawing 
several cents premium because of its 
scarcity. Wheat has been moving very 
slowly from the new crop as the 
harvest is about two weeks late, and 
just getting under way in the larger 
producing areas. Cutting has been 
handicapped by intermittent show- 
ers. The CCC bought only a little 
wheat in that area, as farmers are 
selling so slowly. While harvest is 
slow in getting under way, produc- 
tion promises to be fully up to previ- 
ous estimates of 154 million bushels 
for Oregon, Washington and Idaho— 
46% above the 10-year average. 
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CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 


* * * 


A Service of Statistics 
The Northwestern Miller 





* * * 


Provided for Readers of 
for More Than 50 Years 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 





July 18-24, Previous July 20-26, July 21-27, July 22-28 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 
PA ry ere 772,506 739,377 981,639 922,290 861,581 
a, er rrr re ree ere 1,611,578 1,492,705 1,620,617 1,435,348 1,290,087 
SE “noe padded eecceeccncsace 570,556 572,866 260,324 547,279 522,897 
Central and Southeast .......... 568,851 623,297 605,717 471,617 577,036 
North Pacific Coast ............ 379,979 367,231 358,802 233,051 374,008 
SE dbs idewedevwetecs oes 3,903,470 3,795,476 3,827,099 3,609,585 3,625,609 
Percentage of total U.S. output 68 68 67 67 71 


-————Percentage of capacity operated-———_—_,, 
July 18-24, Previous July 20-26, July 21-27, July 22-28, 





1948 week 1947 
Northwest ....... 74 71 94 
Southwest ....... 103 96 106 
po |) eer 94 95 43 
Central and S. E. 77 80 77 
No. Pacific Coast 98 94 100 
DOtals ..ccces 90 87 88 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
July 18-24 ...... 376,920 396,787 105 
Previous week .. 376,920 353,494 94 
BOOP GHG cicvces 372,720 410,073 110 
Two years ago .. 364,320 355,540 98 
WEVO-FORP BVOTERS, 2occcsiccccvcces 96 
Ten-year AVETABE ..... ee ececcecves 82 
Wichita 
July 18-24 ...... 118,800 133,984 113 
Previous week .. 118,800 122,028 103 
SORP GOO ccdeves 118,800 126,570 107 
Two years ago .. 112,800 100,814 90 
Five-year Average ........cscecees 94 
TO BVOC 6 be 6s cece ceases 83 
Salina 
July 18-24 ...... 100,200 97,700 98 
Previous week .. 100,200 90,920 91 
Year ago ....... 100,200 87,682 88 
Two years ago . 84,600 74,500 88 
Five-year Average ........eceeseee 81 
TOM FORE GVOTERS .cccccicctisccceers 87 


55 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City, Wichita and Salina 


Mee BEES “260606 964,680 983,107 102 
Previous week .. 964,680 926,263 96 
SOMP. GOO ieccucs 944,280 996,292 106 
Two years ago .. 894,660 904,494 101 
Five-year Average ......cececeress 92 
DOR-FORP GVOTERS 60 ccivccccccsccce 83 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 





July 18-24 ...... 734,164 ve 
Previous week .. 774,964 80 
ROOF GRO ccecess 790,266 77 
Two years ago .. 732,906 64 
WEUO-PORE BVOTEBS occ cicvecwcesece 68 
WUeOOr DVGREED cc ccc viernesiveces 68 

*Revised. 

BUFFALO 

July 18-24 ...... 604,200 570,556 94 
Previous week .. 604,200 *572,866 95 
| eee 601,200 260,324 43 
Two years ago .. 601,200 547,279 91 
WAVOTHUEE GVGPERO 2c cccecccciccncs 75 
MOONE GVOTERBO occ ccscccccesscce 76 

*Revised. 


Crop year flour production 





July 24, July 26, 

1946 1945 1948 1947 
83 87 2,455,695 3,319,733 
99 95 5,191,232 5,889,484 
91 87 1,873,985 1,733,270 
64 73 1,858,493 1,935,161 
62 101 1,239,876 1,255,522 
86 88 12,619,281 14,133,170 

NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
July 18-24 ...... 378,960 290,082 77 
Previous week .. 378,960 *243,742 64 
SOP OO. <d6cces 378,360 381,131 101 
Two years ago .. 360,360 372,785 103 
WivG-FOGP QVOTARS 2... ccc cccccccces 79 
PT VUE ono 0 kca ds caecaes 65 


*Revised. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
July 18-24 ...... 666,600 482,424 72 
Previous week 666,600 *495,635 74 
ROMP BOO eicnigs 667,800 600,508 90 
Two years ago .. 667,800 549,505 82 
ECOG GUNES 666 oh cccaeeseces 67 
SUOPORE AVETERS ci.ccccccreceaesss 66 


*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST ; 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
July 18-24 .. 243,000 241,790 100 
Previous week .. 243,000 *237,064 98 
Year ago ....... 223,320 210,427 94 
Two years ago .. 225,720 152,840 63 
Five-year A@VCrage .......ceseeseees 82 
TOR*FOAE QVOTEBO 20 cccccsccevscsse 74 


*Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
July 16-34 ....5. 146,400 138,189 89 
Previous week 146,400 130,167 89 
VORP OBO .cccece 134,200 148,375 111 
Two years ago .. 134,200 89,211 60 
Five-year AVeCTABS 2. ces eeeecccves 87 
Ten-year AVETAZS 2... cccrecssesees 76 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*—,. ——Northwest*—, -—Buffalot— 


--Combined**—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 





July 18-24 ..... 32,634 118,756 14,693 53,753 11,349 42,569 58,676 215,078 
Previous week .. 30,227 114,196 $11,538 55,961 

Two weeks ago . 27,407 11,607 9,800 48,814 

BEEY vetesvsusos 32, 125,049 18,425 65,773 5,125 34,376 56,367 225,198 
Bee: seeedbash.coe Ole 82,660 14,295 41,813 8,483 30,187 45,026 154.660 
Bee svaieceevpac om 102,000 17,447 65,388 10,589 41,267 54,160 208,655 
| Peary etre * 91,792 14,410 52,956 9,650 35,593 47,802 180,341 
Five-yr. average 27,513 104,051 15,854 55,93 9,03 36,798 52,406 196,786 


*Principal mills. 


5,85 7 9 
**75% of total capacity. ftAll mills. tRevised. 





AUG. 9 SET FOR OHIO 
BAKERS’ STAG PICNIC 


TOLEDO, OHIO—The annual stag 
picnic of the Northwestern Ohio 
Master Bakers Assn. will be held 
Aug. 9 at the Welfare Farm, White- 
house, under the sponsorship of Bill 
Hirsch, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by Ellery Brunt, chair- 
man of the picnic. 

Beginning at 2:30 p.m., the affair 


will feature ball games between the 
bakers and the allied men, between 
decorators and visitors, golf ball and 
horseshoe pitching contests and a 
chicken dinner at 6:30 p.m. 

Henry Weiss is athletic commis- 
sioner and master of ceremonies. 
Others on committees and in charge 
of events are Bob and Merwin Daso, 
Stan Farmer, Ken Genung, John 
Carey, Charles Cassidy, Boyd Frazier, 
Harold Hawkins and Henry Hintz. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC., 
SHOWS $2,301,390 NET INCOME 


Earnings for Fiscal Year Ended May 31 Amount to $4.99 
a Share; $97,984,074 Total Sales Sets New 
All-Time High Record 


KANSAS CITY—Net income of 
$2,301,390 for the fiscal year ended 
May 31 is reported by Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City, in the 
firm’s annual statement issued July 
27. Representing $4.99 a share on 
460,858 of outstanding common, the 
earnings compare with $2,601,106, or 
$5.64 a share in the preceding fiscal 
year. 

A new all-time high was reached in 
dollar volume of sales of the company, 
the total being $97,984,074 compared 
with $54,699,585 last year. An in- 
creased tonnage of flour and grain 
was handled by the company, but a 
substantial part of the increase in 
dollar volume resulted from the high- 
er price levels. 

“The added tonnage for the year, 
which was a period of reduced vol- 
ume for the milling industry as a 


whole, reflects customer apprecia- 
tion, one of the great assets of this 
company,” Henry H. Cate, president 
of the company, said in his state- 
ment to stockholders. 

“The progress made has been pos- 
sible through the combined energy, 
skill and loyalty of all employees, 
officers and directors.” 

Net worth of the company as of 
May 31 was $8,194,583, making the 
book value of the common stock 
$17.78 a share, as compared with net 
worth of $6,275,134 and a book value 
of $13.62 a year ago. Dividends of 
90¢ in three installments were paid, 
the same as for the previous year, 
which was low in relation to earnings 
because of large sums needed for the 
company’s expansion program and 
then ecessity of adding working cap- 
ital. 


INCOME STATEMENT ‘FISCAL YEAR ENDED MAY 31, 1948 


OM |. TRTTRTLETEUT EOL UREETCCOLETe Le 
Storage and other operating income ......... 


Cost of sales and operating exponses: 


$97,292,593.49 
691,480.69 


$97,984,074.18 


Cost of goods sold, exclusive of items shown below...... $90,186,515.42 
Selling, general, and administrative expenses, exclusive 


of items shown below ........eeee8. 
Depreciation and maintenance .......... 
Insurance and taxes, other than Federal income taxes.. 


Interest expense, less other income, $40,474.06 


Provision for Federal income taxes 


Met Mmoewme FOF FORE ccccccccccccsscsevecsses 


Add: 


2,069,958.68 
1,580,737.96 


326,879.41 94,164,091.47 





$ 3,819,982.71 
101,143.40 


$ 3,718,839.31 
1,417,449.28 


$ 2,301,390.03 


Miscellaneous adjustments relating to income of prior years 


(MOC) ccccccccecccccrsccsessecsesccsscece 
Earned surplus at May 31, 1947 ......e.eee0. 


Deduct: 


Dividends paid in cash ($.90 per share) ..... 


Earned surplus at May 31, 1948 .........ee68. 


32,831.23 
3,690,743.64 


$ 6,024,964:90 
414,772.20 
$ 5,610,192.70 


BALANCE SHEET 
Pro forma balance sheet after giving effect to the issuance of first mortgage 
4% % sinking fund bonds in the principal amount of $2,500,000.00, as at May 


31, 1948. 


CURRENT ASSETS: 


CO hoes ceseceecsccectcecccebevvedssecs 


Notes, drafts, and accounts receivable: 


THOGO ccvcveccesccessssecvsecscvvcsees 
CERF ccccerccsvcsevccsssevesesscees 
Less: Reserve for bad debts ...... 
Marginal Gepoeits ....cccvsccsccvcccccces 
EMVOMUGTIOS 2c ccccccccccercecrvccessecaces 


PORE TRNEES 6 ikke cn ciccrebechéavnes 


Total current assets ........ 


INVESTMENTS AND OTHER ASSETS: 


$ 3,154,907.99 


WETTTETITiT ir. $2,745,448.24 


50,548.70 


$2,795,996.94 








A total of $3,221,757 was expended 
for new properties and additions dur- 
ing the year. Properties are carried 
on the company books at a depreciat- 
ed value of $5,754,598, but have been 
appraised on a sound basis at $15,- 
598,293 as of May 1, 1948. 

Flour capacity of the company’s 
plants as of May 31 was 28,800 sacks 
daily compared with 25,800 a year 
earlier. Installment of additional 
equipment still under way is expect- 
ed to be completed by Oct. 1, when 
total capacity will be 35,100 cwts. 
Cost of these additions was practical- 
ly all paid for prior to June 1 and 
it is estimated that subsequent out- 
lays will be about $180,000. 

Commenting on these additions, 
Mr. Cate said: “The expenditures 
have been made not only to add to 
capacity but also for strengthening 
of efficiency and for economy of oper- 
ations. The company continued the 
program of expending substantial 
sums chargeable to maintenance for 
the replacement of obsolete equip- 
ment. Everything possible and prac- 
tical has been done to reduce produc- 
tion costs. 

“Present indications point to a pro- 
duction of all grains in the US. larg- 
er than ever before achieved. This 
means a heavy demand for storage 
space and should result in satisfac- 
tory earnings for our country and 
terminal elevator divisions. These di- 
visions made a substantial contribu- 
tion to our profits in the year just 
ended and should do even better in 
the current year. The increase of 
nearly 100% which was made in our 
grain storage facilities last year 
through the purchase of the Katy ele- 
vator and the Alva Public Terminal 
elevator, plus additions to existing 
facilities elsewhere, now seems to 
have been timely.” 

On the outlook for the future, Mr. 
Cate said: “Margins of profit on flour 
have been sharply reduced by keen 
competition resulting from reduced 
export demand and decreased domes- 
tic consumption. Nevertheless we 
look to the future with confidence be- 
cause of the increasing population of 
the U.S., the high cost of construction 
and the large unsatisfied demand that 
exists for bread throughout the 
world. 

“Constructive factors include the 
extensive advertising programs of the 
American Bakers Assn. and the Mill- 
ers National Federation. On the basis 
of the present population of the U.S., 
every increase of a pound per capita 
in consumption of flour means an 
added 1,400,000 sacks to the annual 
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domestic demand. The Census Bureay 
reports population increasing at a 
record rate, the increase for 1947 be. 
ing placed at 2,462,000. The present 
domestic demand which is only a lit- 
tle above the lowest per capita rate 
in history is partly the result of ex- 
treme conservation measures invoked 
by the government to help alleviate 
world hunger. Per capita flour con- 
sumption in the US. is currently 
estimated at 146 Ib., whereas it was 
153.4 lb. in 1946, prior to the advent 
of the pressure to consume less. The 
greatest production of grain in the 
aggregate this year and the second 
largest American wheat harvest in 
history point to a supply situation 
that warrants both industry and gov- 
ernmental encouragement of wheat 
flour consumption. These are factors 
that hold out promise for the future.” 
The statement of income of Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., is shown be- 
low, together with a pro forma bal- 
ance sheet reflecting a first mortgage 
loan of $2,500,000 obtained from two 
Kansas City insurance companies and 
a Kansas City bank. This loan, ap- 
proved by stockholders May 18, was 
consummated July 7. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


INTERSTATE PROFIT HIGHER 


CHICAGO — The Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp. has announced net profit 
of $1,046,856 for the 28 weeks ended 
July 10, 1948, compared with $890,- 
242 for the 28-week period ended 
July 12, 1947. Net sales for the 1948 
period were set at $31,505,101, com- 
pared with $27,618,896 for the com- 
parative 1947 period. The 1948 profit 
is equal to $13.25 per preferred share 
and $2.76 per common share, com- 
pared with $11.27 and $2.24 respec- 
tively for the 1947 period. 

———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INDIANAPOLIS BOARD ELECTS 


INDIANAPOLIS — Albert O. De- 
luse, secretary of the Lew Hill Grain 
Co., has been elected president of 
the Indianapolis Board of Trade, suc- 
ceeding C, William Mibusher. Others 
elected were: John A. Reis, vice 
president; George F. Butturff, treas- 
urer, and Freeman Bradford, secre- 
tary. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOUNDATION PRESIDENT 


LOUISVILLE, KY. — Joshua B. 
Everett, formerly associated with J. 
C. Everett Co,, Maysville, Ky., op- 
erator of grain elevators, and deal- 
ers in agricultural and building sup- 
plies, has been named president of 
the Louisville Industrial Foundation, 
succeeding the late William B. Har- 
rison. 








Board of Trade memberships, etc., $60,356.00 fully reserved $.......... 
Notes receivable from officers and employees, secured by 


common stock of the Company ..... 


FIXED ASSETS: 


Property, plant and equipment ........ 
Less: Reserve for depreciation ...... 


DEFERRED CHARGES: 


Unamortized bond expense ........6+..056.5 
QRROP ccccccccccesevecccesccvsesvesseeees 


GOO BOS cc ccevenbcceccseeccestesevecees 








TETTITERT TT 15,097.04 2,780,899.90 
eco cececeseseences 1,007,760.06 
TEETTRTTLITE TTT 4,031,699.23 
TErerrrerrrrere 174,287.76 
eoeeescccvscsecce $11,149,554.94 
Ce ecrescecsccoses 52,777.75 52,777.75 
TETETETITT Tite $6,309,904.82 
ceececccccvecetes 555,305.85 5,754,598.97 
TEETTETITIT TTT x 25,000.00 
Cocevecvescecons 14,348.27 39,348.27 
Coeseerescesenoes 1.00 


$16,996,280.93 


Liabilities, Capital Stock and Surplus 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 


Notes payable—banks (secured, $1,000,000.00) ............ $ 2,400.000.00 
Accounts payable and accrued expenses ..........0eeee0e0- 2,126,892.08 
Accrued taxes, including estimated Federal income and 

excess profits taxes for this and prior years .......... 1,765,430.16 
Accrued interest payable on First Mortgage 4%% Sinking 

Punéd Bends Gates May 1, 19646 ccc cc cvncececsveccosses 9,375.00 


Total current liabilities ......... 


$ 6,301,697.24 


FIRST MORTGAGE 4%% SINKING FUND BONDS, DUE MAY 


A, LOSES .nccccccrccccccsecvescesscsensces 


CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS: 
Capital stock: 


Common—par value $5.00 per share; 
600,000 shares; issued 460,858 shares 
Surplus: 
Paid-in (no change during year) 


Earned, since April 1, 1941 ... 


2,500,000.00 


authorized 


VOO OSCE Se enewens $2,304,290.00 
-+++$ 280,100.99 


5,610,192.70 5,890,293.69 8,194,583.69 





$16,996,280.93 





Flour Sales to Latin America 
Provide Chief Export Activity 


KANSAS CITY—Moderately heavy 
bookings of flour to Latin American 
ports, particularly to Brazil, provide 
the chief activity on the current ex- 
port market. 

Mills and exporters began getting 
licenses for Brazil in larger volume 
last week, and at the same time 
clearance of shipments on previously 
issued licenses to other points en- 
abled shippers to make some new 
sales on the second round of ‘license 
applications to other countries. 

The total volume was the best 
since the current system of licens- 
ing was adopted several weeks ago. 

There still is considerable variation 
between different exporters on the 
volume of business, largely reflection 
of whether the handling is on let- 


ters of credit or sight draft. It is 
more difficult to build up credits in 
the U.S., and there apparently is 2 
considerable volume of business tha 
is awaiting establishment of credit. 

European business continues light 
with none of the principal importer 
currently in the market. Origina! 
bids from the Netherlands were to: 
low and that country has since with 
drawn from the market. September 
allocations to the claimant countrie: 
are still open. 

There is a fairly active interest 
however, in covering August sales 
previously made by exporters but not 
yet completely booked with mills. 
India still has not covered its Au- 
gust requirements, and the Belgian 
flour allocation for that month was 
changed to wheat. 
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COMMANDER - LARABEE 
MILLING COMPANY 


Specialized knowledge and complete organization 
for the testing and selection of wheats best suited 
to those types and kinds of flours required by the 
baker—adequate storage space for selected wheats 
to assure uniform standards of baking values 
throughout the year—and “the men who know,” 
specialists of long experience whose skills are de- 
voted to the single purpose of producing the 
flours that meet the particular needs of the 
baker: These are the reasons why Commander- 
Larabee Flours give the bakers of America great- 
er assurance of uniform baking satisfaction. 


For your long range program of uniformly finer baked products and a stead- 









ily mounting consumer demand, you can always depend upon Commander- 
, Larabee Flours, milled for bakers exclusively. 


' : May ynander-Larabee Milling Company 





General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO, Kansas City 











COMMANDER 





MILLING CO Minneapolis BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffalo 
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— RUGGED AND 
DEPENDABLE 


Rugged in its ability to withstand 
the unexpected variations in shop 
procedures and timing, dependable 
in its daily uniformity of mixing, 
fermentation and baking response 
... that is KANSAS PYRAMID 

. a real quality medium patent, 
milled from the finest of hard win- 
ter wheats. KANSAS PYRAMID 
has the stuff to produce the finest 
loaf in any market. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
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FLOUR 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
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STRATEGIC LOCATION 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


¢ Since 1821 « 








A cmE~Ewans Company 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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Emergency Export 
Allocation Made 
by USDA 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that following emergency export al- 
locations, cancellations and exchanges 
were approved during the two weeks 
ended July 16: 

1. 18,000 long tons of wheat allo- 
cated from Production and. Market- 
ing Administration stocks to Belgium 
to meet established needs; August 
shipment. 

2. 1,996,000 lb. copra (1,257,000 Ib. 
oil equivalent) allocated to Colombia 
to meet urgent needs. In exchange, an 
equivalent quantity of copra will be 
transferred to the U.S. from Colom- 
bia’s International Emergency Food 
Council allocation from the Philip- 
pines; commercial procurement. 

3. 2,000 long tons of dried whey 

(protein feed) allocated to “Contin- 
gency” to be licensed by the Office of 
International Trade; commercial pro- 
curement. 
To provide more equitable distri- 
buticn of zonal requirements previous 
allocations from PMA stocks of 27,000 
long tons of wheat to Japan and 
Korea for July shipment and 25,000 
long tons of barley or grain sorghums 
to Bizone Germany for August ship- 
mer were cancelled and allocations 
mace from PMA stocks of 27,000 long 
tons of wheat to Bizone Germany 
and 27,000 long tons of grain sor- 
ghums to Japan and Korea, both for 
July shipment. 

5. 12,000 long tons of wheat allo- 
cated to Peru from PMA stocks; July 
shipment. 

6. 5,000 long tons, wheat equivalent, 
of flour allocated to Netherlands East 
Indics for July-September shipment; 
commercial procurement. 

7. A previous allocation from PMA 
stocks of 12,000 long tons, wheat 
equivalent, of flour to Trieste was 
cancelled and an allocation from PMA 
stocks of 9,300 long tons of wheat for 
August shipment was established. 

8. 18,000 long tons of wheat allo- 
cated to Switzerland from PMA 
stocks; August shipment. 

9. 11,000,000 Ib. lard allocated to 
Bizone Germany in exchange for an 
equivalent quantity (in terms of oil) 
of copra from Bizone’s IEFC alloca- 
tion from the Philippines; Army pro- 
curement. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SPEEDUP PLAN URGED TO 
OVERCOME CAR SHORTAGE 


DULUTH—The Northwest Ship- 
pers Advisory Board July 22 urged 
a speedup program in terminal proc- 
essing to overcome the boxcar short- 
age. 

A resolution passed by the board 
at its 85th regular meeting here made 
three specific requests, according to 
O. N. Lundberg, secretary: 

That members of the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange, the Northwest Ele- 
vator. Association and the Duluth 
Board of Trade expedite carloading. 

That adequate personnel be kept 
on the job over week ends and holi- 
days to prevent cars from standing 
idle for long periods. 

That an accelerated loading sched- 
ule be maintained from Aug. 13- 
Sept. 30. 

The board passed the resolution 
after its general secretary, L. E. Luth, 
St. Paul, had warned that railroads 
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would not have enough cars to meet 
all shipping demands. 

W. M. Christel, Minneapolis, Soo 
line transportation superintendent 
and representative of the railroads in 
this area, said that while the boxcar 
situation is tight now, a movement of 
cars from the Southwest may ease 
off expected shortages at the begin- 
ning of the harvest in the Northwest. 


———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FUTURES TRANSACTIONS 
GREATER DURING 1948 


WASHINGTON — Large increases 
in futures market transactions are 
reported by the Commodity Exchange 
Authority for 1948 with substantial 
gains registered in grains, by-product 
feeds and oils. 





In all futures market grain trading 
in 1948 amounted to 12,298,000,000 
bu., compared with 8,840,000,000 in 
1947. Wheat futures transactions in 
the three major markets doubled the 
previous year’s total. 

Trading in bran and shorts in Kan- 
sas City was the largest on record, 
exceeding 800,000 tons. Cottonseed 
and soybean meal volume on the 
Memphis exchange doubled that of 
1947, showing a 650,000-ton volume. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ST. LAWRENCE ELECTRIC 
POWER PROJECT RATIFIED 
TORONTO—Another step was tak- 
en in the scheme to develop 2,200,000 
H.P. of electrical energy on the St. 
Lawrence River when the Ontario 
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government approved of the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission’s part 
in the development which is to be 
undertaken jointly with the New 
York State Power Authority. 
Approval was announced July 14 
by T. L. Kennedy, acting prime min- 
ister, following a cabinet meeting in 
Toronto which ratified the commis- 
sion’s application to the Internation- 
al Joint Commission for permission 
to proceed with the undertaking that 
will cost an estimated $428 million. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


REJOINS NORRIS GRAIN 
WINNIPEG—Formerly a commis- 
sioner of the Canadian Wheat Board, 
F. L. Arnold has rejoined the Norris 
Grain Co., Ltd., at Winnipeg as gen- 
eral manager. i 








orrection Mle Webster ! 


Somewhere along the line Mr. Webster must have been ill advised. 


For, in his dictionary, among his secondary definitions of the word 


“sell” he lists the slang meaning as “‘to impose upon” or ‘‘to cheat.” 


In all sincerity, we think it’s time that Mr. Webster's slang defini- 
tion of the word “‘sell”” be tossed out of the dictionary, in the same 


way that any salesman in 99% of American organizations would be 


summarily THROWN OUT of his job, were he caught practicing 


Mr. Webster’s slang methods of selling. 





Kansas City «+ 


It’s up to those of us in the business of selling to take pride in the 
type of selling that leaves the customer feeling that he is better off 
than before we came to call on him. It’s that kind of selling that 


keeps our business, and every other type of business, moving ahead. 


We like to feel that we are doing the kind of selling Henry Ford 
used to talk about—the kind in which “both buyer and seller profit.” 


Extra copies of this advertisement available on request. 


“Ken-Print Bags Are Worth the Difference In Cost” 


PERCY KENT BARE COMPANY, (HC. * 
Buffalo « 


New York 
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TRAVELING BILLBOARD—In addition to speeding deliveries of flour, 
feed and grain to dealers, truck-tractor units of the Cosby Hodges Milling 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., carry advertising messages emblazoned along both 
sides of the white enameled vehicles that are intended to carry the 
firm’s message to consumers along the truck routes. The panels of the 
trailers carry colorful presentations of Cosby Hodges’ White Tulip flour 
and Jazz stock feeds. Both sides of one of the trucks are shown above. 





Wisconsin Baking Industry Readies 
Large Exhibit for Centennial Fete 


MILWAUKEE—Wisconsin’s exten- 
sive baking industry will have an 
opportunity to “sell” itself to an esti- 
mated 1,500,000 persons through two 
projects it will be sponsoring in con- 
junction with the Wisconsin Centen- 
nial-State Fair at the Fair Grounds, 
for a three-week period starting Aug. 
9 and continuing through to Aug. 29. 

The Centennial observance this 
year is being staged in conjunction 
with the annual Wisconsin State Fair 
and in honor of the state’s 100th 
birthday will be extended from the 
usual week to a 10-day show to one 
of three weeks. The entire fair has 
been modernized, and many new 
buildings to house centennial exhib- 
its for the state’s birthday have been 
erected. 

One of the new structures is the 
Industry Building in which the baking 
industry, along with others in the 
food field, will sponsor an exhibit de- 
picting the importance of the baking 
industry to the average citizen. The 
food industry will have at its disposal 
2,400 sq. ft. of space, of which the 
baking industry will occupy 600 sq. ft. 
of area to be manned by two Chicago 
dietitians and a staff of seven young 
ladies who are now majoring in nutri- 
tion at various colleges and univer- 
sities. 


Industry’s Importance Stressed 


These young ladies will be on hand 
to answer questions on the value of 
baked goods in the daily diet; ex- 
plain any questions that may arise 
from the three panels telling the 
story of the baking industry’s impor- 
tance to farming, industry, and the 
public in general; follow through with 
explanations on similar material con- 
tained in pamphlets such as “Meet 
Your Baker,’ which the Wisconsin 
Bakers Assn. is preparing with the 
aid of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing. One hundred thousand of these 
pamphlets are being printed for dis- 
tribution at the bakery exhibit which, 
in addition to the factual information 


on the background panels, will also 
include a show case with a wide array 
of fresh bakery products for inspec- 
tion by the public. No bakery goods 
will be sold here. 


BIPP Funds Used 


Funds from the Baking Industry 
Promotional Program are being used 
to develop the exhibit, with other 
costs incidental to the display being 
borne by popular subscription raised 
among all segments of the baking 
industry by the Wisconsin Bakers As- 
sociation, Inc. According to Fred 
Laufenburg, executive secretary of 
the association, the cost, other than 
display material for the exhibit, will 
run close to $7,000, including $2,400 
space rental; $1,200 construction; 
$1,600 printing, etc, and $1,600 
wages for personnel for the duration 
of the centennial display. 

In addition to this new venture, the 
Wisconsin Bakers Assn., cooperating 
with the Wisconsin Department of 
Agriculture, will again operate the 
Fair’s Dairy Bakery which this year 
is observing its 24th anniversary. 
This year’s bakery will once again 
be on a prewar production level, turn- 
ing out a wide array of bakery goods, 
including the fancier types as well 
as bread and rolls. During the war 
years, when equipment shortages 
made full-scale operation of the bak- 
ery impossible, only cream puffs were 
sold “over the counter.” It is esti- 
mated that last year 10,000 dozen 
cream puffs were sold to fair visitors. 

All goods baked “on the scene” 
at the fair bakery will be sold by the 
bakery, with a small amount also to 
be prepared for the Dairy Lunch. The 
bakery products displayed in the In- 
dustry Building setup of the baking 
industry will also be produced by the 
fair bakery. 


Large Production Set Up 


The fair bakery will be manned 
by a crew of some 35 persons, includ- 
ing 10 in production, about six in the 
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general bakery sales area, an addi- 
tional eight in the cream puff section, 
plus supervisory personnel. 

Discussing the merits of the two 
projects, Mr. Laufenburg noted “this 
year, more than ever, is it important 
for the baking industry to ‘make itself 
known’ to the average public, in order 
to keep the gains the industry enjoyed 
during war years. Too many home- 
makers are again ‘returning to the 
kitchen’.” 

“The fair bakery always has 
served a dual purpose. 1. Permits the 
consuming public to see a model bak- 
ery in actual operation, starting with 
the actual mixing of ingredients, 
make-up, baking and finishing, and 
finally the sale; showing each and 
every operation exactly as it is per- 
formed in the modern retail bakery 
today. 2. Affords.a splendid oppor- 
tunity for the bakers themselves to 
see in actual operation, the latest in 
machinery and equipment for their 
own shops. All equipment used is of 
the latest design, incoporating the 
most modern devepomnents.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RESERVATION POLICY FOR 
SBA MEETING ANNOUNCED 


ATLANTA—No reservations will 
be accepted until after Jan. 20, 1949, 
for the 35th annual convention of the 
Southern Bakers Assn., to be held 
at the Peabody Hotel, Memphis, 
Tenn., May 1-4, 1949, atcording to 
an announcement by Faber A. Bol- 
linger, SBA secretary, who said the 
Peabody Hotel had informed him that 
reservations were already being re- 
ceived. Actual room assignments will 
begin Feb. 1 and reservations will 
not be confirmed until after that 
date. 

All reservation requests for the 
convention should be mailed direct 
to the Hotels Committee, Southern 
Bakers Convention, Hotel Peabody, 
Memphis, Tenn., on the special Hotel 
Reservation Blank which will be dis- 
tributed to all bakers, allied and 
associate members on or about Jan. 
15, 1949. The Peabody Hotel has 
agreed to furnish accommodations 
equal to those provided by all the 
hotels which served the Miami Beach 
convention, making possible the hous- 
ing of the entire meeting under one 
roof. 

Sixty per cent of the available 
rooms will be held for the baker 
members until March 1, 1949. After 
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that date no preference will be given 
and all requests for rooms will be 
handled in the order they are dis. 
patched. Allied and associate mem. 
bers’ reservations in excess of the 
number of rooms assigned (40%) re. 
ceived prior to March 1, 1949, wil] 
not be confirmed until after that date. 

“Earnest wholehearted cooperation 
of everybody is respectfully solicited 
in this schedule to the end that there 
may be a fair and impartial assign. 
ment of the accommodations avail- 
able,” Mr. Bollinger said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HIGHER SALES REPORTED 
BY ST. REGIS PAPER CO. 


NEW YORK—St. Regis Paper Co. 
net sales mounted to $83,907,818 for 
the period from Jan. 1 to July 3, 
1948. This compared with $69,033,514 
reported for the first six months of 
1947. Net income, after provision for 
federal taxes, amounted to $8,744,- 
935, against $7,696,147. 

Directors of the company at a meet- 
ing July 21 declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 15¢ per share on 
the common stock, plus an extra 
dividend of 10¢ per share, both p.y- 
able Sept. 1 to stockholders of 1rec- 
ord July 30. 

In a letter to stockholders, Roy K. 
Ferguson, president, in pointing out 
that the company continued to m: ke 
further progress in all divisions d.ur- 
ing the first half of this year, states 
that the showing in that period m:de 
only modest reflection of the opera- 
tions of the company’s new “Kraft 
Center” at Pensacola, Fla. : 

The new kraft paper mill and the 
new multiwall bag plant there, he 
reports, came into production the 
middle of April. Since that time, he 
adds, output of paper and bags there 
has been steadily rising, but top pro- 
duction is yet to be reached. 

On the basis of present conditions 
and prospects, and in the light of 
the benefit which will accrue for ihe 
balance of the year from the addi- 
tional Florida capacity, states Mfr. 
Ferguson, “it may be estimated that 
our sales for the full year 1948 will 
reach in the neighborhood of $170 
million.” The company reported net 
sales for 1947 at $143,864,583 and net 
income at $14,631,325. 

Mr. Ferguson stated that the com- 
pany’s packaging division, embracing 
automatic filling equipment and 
multiwall paper bags, continues to 
supply a steadily widening demand. 











Mills Report Lower Ash, Protein and 
Moisture in New Soft Wheat Receipts 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — Prelim- 
inary reports on the quality of the 
1948 crop of soft red winter wheat 
are very encouraging. Dry weather 
prevailed during most of the harvest 
season and the crop was marketed 
in excellent condition. Yields were 
generally good, running from 22 to 
30 bu. an acre in most cases and the 
quality is excellent. 

Elevator operators report that the 
moisture content of about 90% of 
the crop ran between 12 and 14%, 
with test weights varying from 57 
to 60 lb. Country elevators and mill 
houses are still full with some re- 
ceipts from late combining coming 
in, but the boxcar situation appears 
to be just about adequate to keep 
the grain moving. 

Early milling and baking tests are 
also very encouraging and analytical 
reports on both wheat and flour are 





said by the cereal chemists to De 
excellent. 

A study of analytical results indi- 
cate that the protein levels are su 
stantially lower, with a range of 8 
to 9.60%. Analyses on some 100 
new crop straight flours indicate 
very low ash content of from 0. 
to 0.38%, proteins of 7.5 to 7.7 
and viscosities of 55 to 63°. On 90 
patent flours, ash analyses vary fro” 
0.32 to 0.35%, proteins from 7.25 
7.50% and viscosities from 50 to 6 

The new low protein and ash con- 
tents are very acceptable to most 
millers although in some mills diff'- 
culty has been experienced in adap 
ing the mill to the softer wheat. T! 
viscosity data reported thus far a) 
rather puzzling in that they are his 
in relation to the unusually low pr 
tein. It is thought that after millir 
adjustments are made and the crop 
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has matured to some extent, these 
figures may be revised downward. 

The over-all wheat picture in south- 
ern India is much better than it has 
been for the past several years, it is 
said, and millers are looking forward 
to a year in which ample quantities 
of high quality soft wheat will be 
available. 

The millers are also hoping to for- 
get ash worries this crop year and 
the lower proteins should free them 
from suspicion of blending in hard 
wheats, as one miller put it. 

With the wheat coming to the 
mills in such good condition, millers 
do not anticipate much difficulty from 
“sick” wheat, a condition that has 
been of much concern to all handlers 
of soft wheat for the past several 
years. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN ELEVATORS ASK 
HIKE IN STORAGE RATES 


WINNIPEG—At a public meeting 
here last week, increases ranging be- 
tween 33% and 45% in elevator tar- 
iffs were requested in briefs submit- 
ted to the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners for Canada by the North- 
West Line Elevators Assn., United 
Grain Growers, Ltd., and the Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
Wheat Pools. 

The briefs asked for country ele- 
vator charges of 2%¢ bu. for wheat, 
barley, rye and corn, or an increase 
of %¢ over the present 1%¢. An in- 
crease of %¢ for oats was requested 
which would place the rate for the 
1948-49 crop year at 2¢ bu. A rate of 
5¢ bu, was requested for flax instead 
of the present 3%¢. 

The country elevator storage rate 
was too low, the briefs stated, they 
asked that it be increased to 1/25¢ 
bu. per day from the present rate 
of 1/30¢. 

Reasons for the higher charges giv- 
en in the briefs were increases in 
operating and capital costs, which 
have risen steadily since 1939. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOUTHWEST BAKERS PLAN 
1949 CONVENTION IN MAY 


ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. — At a 
meeting of the board of governors 
of the Southwest Bakers Assn. at 
Albuquerque July 17, dates for the 
next annual convention of the asso- 
ciation were set for May 8-10, 1949. 
Convention headquarters will be at 
the Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque. 

Gene Craig, president, appointed 
Jack Howard, Rainbo Baking Co., Al- 
buquerque, general convention chair- 
man, and Ed Mead, Mead’s Bakery, 
Albuquerque, co-chairman. 

The resignation of Fremont Kut- 
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newsky as secretary of the group was 
accepted, and J. R. L. Kilgore, Kil- 
gore Sales Co., Aubuquerque, was ap- 
pointed to replace him. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GEORGE DIGIROGIS HEADS 
RHODE ISLAND RETAILERS 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. — George Di- 
Girogis, Pure Food Bakery, Provi- 
dence, has ‘been elected president of 
the Rhode Island Retail Bakers 
Assn. for the coming year. Other offi- 
cers named were: James Hooton, 
Bridge Bakery, Pawtucket, vice presi- 
dent; Horace Martin, Martin’s Bak- 
ery, Providence, secretary, and Stan- 
ley B. Mason, Anderson’s, Inc., Provi- 
dence, treasurer. 

Gennaro De Mario, Stewart Ander- 
son and Carmile Levine were named 
as members of the board of governors 
of the association. 
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STAINED GRAIN—Egg plugs of the granary weevil stained with acid 


fuchsin are visible on the wheat kernels shown above. 


By soaking 


grain samples for a few minutes in a dye containing acid fuchsin and 
then washing them, a USDA entomologist found that little cherry-red 
dots appear where weevils have laid eggs in the kernels. These dots are 
not present on grain that is free of weevils. 


Many Millers Reported Using 


New Weevil Detection Method 


WASHINGTON—A new test now 
makes it possible for the first time 
to quickly determine the percentage 
of hidden weevil infestation in any 
lot of grain. Many millers of the 
Southwest are now using this test, 
according to a recent report of the 
Agricultural Research Administration 
of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

By soaking grain samples for a few 
minutes in a dye containing acid 
fuchsin and then washing them, J. 
C. Frankenfeld, USDA entomologist, 
in working on a Research and Mar- 
keting Act project, found that little 
cherry-red dots appear where weevils 
have laid eggs in the kernels. These 
dots are not present on grain that 
is free of weevils. 

This discovery emphasizes the im- 
portance of preventing damage to 
grain in storage on farms, accord- 
ing to Dr. P. N. Annand, chief of the 
bureau of entomology and plant quar- 
antine. By cleaning grain bins thor- 
oughly before the new crop of grain 
is brought in and following this up 
with a fumigation in August, farm- 
ers can eliminate much of the losses 
from stored-grain insects, no w 
amounting to over a half-billion dol- 
lars yearly. 


Grain Looks Perfect 


Female weevils deposit their eggs 
in small punctures which they gnaw 
in the surface of the kernel and 
carefully plug the hole with a jelly- 
like material. When hardened, this 
plug seals the hole, and the grain 
looks perfect from the outside. It is 
this plug which takes up the color 
of the stain. The weevil grub hatches 
and burrows inside the grain. Even 
experts hitherto haven’t been able 
to tell when grain is infested, un- 
less they cut open the kernels or 
examine them under a microscope. 
For this reason, wheat that has been 
graded as U.S. No. 1 might actually 
contain much hidden weevil infesta- 
tion. 

Millers have not been able to tell 
when wheat contains this type of in- 
festation until it has been milled. 
Flour containing insect fragments 





can be used only for livestock feed. 
Losses resulting from the purchase 
of infested wheat must be absorbed 
by the miller or passed along to the 
purchasing public. 

This discovery means that farmers 
must start in earnest to keep their 
grain free of insect infestation. En- 
tomologists have developed methods 
by which the new crop can be pro- 
tected from insects while in farm 
storage until the following spring or 
longer. Here is what they advise 
farmers to do: 

1. Get rid of all old insect in- 
festations before the new crop comes 
into storage. Clean out all grain bins 
on the farm, sweep down the walls 
and dispose of all old grain and 
milled products in the vicinity of the 
bins. Fumigate or otherwise sterilize 
all old feed and grain bags. 

2. Spray the walls and floors of 
wooden bins with an insecticide that 
leaves a residual coating. If DDT 
is chosen, use 244% at the rate of 
2 gal. per 1,000 sq. ft. This will kiN 
most of the insects which are hiding 
in cracks or have burrowed into the 
woodwork, before they can move into 
the new grain. 


Fumigate All Wheat 


3. Fumigate all wheat in bins in 
August. This is important. It will 
kill weevils that have crawled or 
flown into the bins or that were 
brought into the bins with new grain 
from the fields. 

All bins should be tightly con- 
structed to hold the gas effectively; 
or they should be lined with fiber- 
reinforced paper before they are 
filled. 

The fumigants recommended are 
the 3-to-1 mixture of ethylene di- 
chloride and carbon tetrachloride, or 
the 1-to-4 mixture of carbon disul- 
phide and carbon tetrachloride. 
These mixtures of gases will not ex- 
plode or burn. Wheat in tight steel 
bins should be fumigated with 3 gal. 
of the 3-to-1 mixture or 2 gal. of the 
1-to-4 mixture, per 1,000 bu. If the 
wheat is in tight wooden bins, double 
these dosages. If the grain is in loose- 
ly constructed bins or in a shallow 
layer with large surface exposure, 





the dosage should be increased still 
more. 

The surface of the grain should be 
at least 6 in. below the top of the bin, 
and level. Spray the liquid fumigant 
uniformly over the surface of the 
grain. If possible, apply it from the 
outside of the bin by means of a 
bucket pump, or other type of 
sprayer. 

These fumigants are toxic to man 
as well as to insects. Users are 
warned to avoid breathing their va- 
pors or spilling the liquid on their 
clothing or on themselves. 

When grain is held over until the 
following summer, keep close watch 
of it and refumigate if necessary. 

Losses caused by insects to stored 
grain are enormous in the US. It 
has been estimated that farmers an- 
nually lose not less than 5% of their 
grain to insects while in storage. 
This amounts to 300 million bushels 
worth $600 million at present prices. 
Farmers don’t often see the effect 
of such insects. USDA entomologists 
have found that insects may cause 
grain to lose an average of 1% per 
month in weight during the first five 
to six months of storage. 


Losses Begin on Farm 


Losses in stored grain begin on the 
farm. Infested and uninfested grain 
moves from farms to line elevators, 
then to grain terminals, and finally 
to the mills. During this process much 
of it becomes infested. Many farm- 
ers sell when they feel prices are 
right. They may hold their grain for 
two or three months, or longer. Such 
grain often moves from the farm with 
a heavy, but hidden, infestation of 
weevils. 

Prevention of losses caused by in- 
sects is the first and most important 
step toward fulfilling recommenda- 
tions made by the grain, food, seed, 
rice and dry beans and peas commit- 
tees to the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture at their July, 1948, meetings. 
These committees, named under the 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, each 
gave the protection of grain and seed 
from insects a high priority in their 
research recommendations. 
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EARL A. EDWARDS NAMED 
TEX-O0-KAN COMPTROLLER 


DALLAS — The appointment of 
Earl A. Edwards as comptroller of 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills. Co., Dallas, 
was announced this week by J. C. 
Mitchell, executive vice president of 
the milling concern. Mr. Edwards re- 
places L. R. Verschoyle, who resigned 
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to accept a similar position in Kansas 
City. 

A native of Oklahoma, Mr. Ed- 
wards completed his education at 
Tulsa. He has resided in Texas since 
1935 where he has been engaged in 
public accounting work. A certified 
public accountant, he holds member. 
ship in the Texas Society of Certified 
Public Accountants. 

Prior to his latest appointment, Mr. 
Edwards was assistant auditor and 
chief auditor of the Tex-O-Kan com- 
pany. 

He is married and has three sons, 
ages 6, 3 and 1. The family will reside 
in Dallas. 
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FOUR AACC SECTIONS PLAN 
JOINT MEETING IN KANSAS 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
for Southwestern sections of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists will join in a meeting to be 
held at Kansas State College, Men- 
hattan, Oct. 15-16. Dr. J. A. Shellcn- 
berger, head of the department of 
milling industry at the college, s:id 


’ that the sections to meet jointly will 


be the Pioneer, Kansas City, WNe- 
braska and Lone Star. 

W. L. Haley, director of production 
and products control, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, and president of 
the association, will attend the mect- 
ing. 

Tentative program addresses in- 
clude a discussion of bread staling 
by Dr. W. F. Geddes, chief of the 
division of agricultural biochemistry, 
University of Minnesota, and a dis- 
cussion of recent advances in carbo- 
hydrate chemistry by Dr. Eric Kneen, 
Kurth Malting Co., Milwaukee. Dr. 
Fred A. Kummerow of the college 
chemistry department, will discuss 
the development of rancidity. 
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POTOMAC STATES GROUP 
PLANS 2 1949 MEETINGS 


BALTIMORE—Dates for two 1949 
meetings of the Potomac States Balk:- 
ers Assn. have been announced by 
Emmet Gary, secretary of the group. 

The 33rd annual convention of the 
association will be held Jan. 30-Fe). 
1 in Baltimore with headquarters at 
the Lord Baltimore Hotel. 

Dates for the summer outing have 
been set as June 20-22 at the Cava- 
lier Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va. The 
Baltimore Bakers Club is cooperating 
in sponsoring this summer event, 
was announced by Pat McGinnis, 
Standard Brands, Inc., secretary of 
the club. 











Russians Claim Success in Efforts 


to Produce Perennial Wheat Hybrid 


LONDON—Russian scientists claim 
to have perfected a perennial wheat 
hybrid which includes couch grass, 
rye and wheat in its parentage. The 
perennial growth habit of couch grass, 
the cold resistance of rye and the 
grain producing qualities of wheat 
are claimed to be incorporated in the 
hybrid. 

The plant-breeding project, the 
Russians say, is still in the experi- 
mental stage but they claim that 
commercial scale production will be 
possible shortly. 

Attempts to produce a perennial 
wheat were started 20 years ago un- 
der the direction of Nikolai Tsitsin, a 
Russian agronomist, who tried to im- 
prove the existing varieties of wheat 


by crossing it with couch grass. The 
grass possesses many desirable agro- 
nomic properties, among them bein 

hardiness, drouth and cold resistanc 

and resistance to plant diseases. 

The Russians say that after som 
30,000 experimental plant crossing: 
Tsitsin evolved a perennial whea 
which survives for three years, pro 
ducing that number of crops fror 
one planting. 

The first perennial wheat hybrids 
they say, were found to lack cold re 
sistance when sown in the centra 
and northern districts of the Soviet 
Union. It was at this stage that th« 
inclusion of rye in the hybrid wa: 
decided upon. The Russians said tha 
rye has better resistance to externa: 
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A COMPLETE 


FLOUR SERVICE 


@ Hard Spring Wheat 
@ Hard Winter Wheat’ 
@ 100% Whole Wheat 
@ Cake Flours 

@ Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN 


BEAUTY and other bakery flours 
to fit every formula 








ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


it pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 














VOIGT MILLING CO. 














The Rodney Milling Co. 
25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co.,.919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 











Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
OaBLE ADDRESS: SaxONMILL 


OUR 99th YEAR 























MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








natural influences than any other of 
the cereal grasses and is particularly 
cold resistant. Claims have been 
made that the grain produced by the 
hybrid produces a flour that is equal 
to flour milled from pure wheat. 

New varieties of annual spring and‘ 
winter wheat crosses with couch 
grass, while sown each year like a 
pure wheat variety, are stated to 
have great hardiness and have pro- 
vided high yields on the Soviet col- 
lective farms. % 

Research is also being. made into 
the hybridization of elymus, a drouth 
resistant, hardy steppe plant, with 
cultivated grains. The Russian expec- 
tation is. that crops of cereals will 
be grown in semi-arid areas where 
wheat cultivation has been hitherto 
impossible. 
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FOOD GRAIN SUPPLIES 
IN INDIA IMPROVING 


LONDON—During the month end- 
ed July 10, 316,000 tons of food grains 
reached Indian ports, the majority 
being in the form of wheat and rice. 


Australia provided 128,000 tons of 
wheat and the U.S. 9,000 tons. Rice 
supplies amounting to 113,000 tons 
included consignments totaling 73,000 
tons from Burma. The remainder was 
made up of millets, barley and milo. 
The food position in India is now ap- 
preciably easier, although Indian buy- 
ing commissions are continuing their 
negotiations for the maintenance of 
future supplies. 


Wheat and flour prices in East 
Bengal, Pakistan, which had reached 
a high figure, have been reduced as a 
result of government action in releas- 
ing stocks held by the official reserve 
depots: Wheat flour has been scarce 
but the position is expected to im- 
prove by the promise of the central 
government to release 24,000 tons of 
wheat or flour equivalent from na- 
tional reserves. 


The wheat position in the produc- 
ing areas of western Pakistan has 
been difficult recently as the result 
of the arrival of refugees from India. 
Failure to send supplies to the east- 
ern areas of the country provoked 
conditions of scarcity and the govern- 
ment had expressed concern at the 
rise in prices and the growth of black 
market. 
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1949 A.O.M. CONVENTION 
TO BE HELD IN CANADA 


KANSAS CITY — The 1949 con- 
vention of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers has been scheduled tenta- 
tively for May 22-26 at the Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Canada. Donald 
S. Eber, executive secretary of the 
organization, said that a possible con- 
flict may force the dates to be moved 
up or delayed a week. The 1949 con- 
vention will be the second meeting 
in Canada, the first having been held 
in Toronto in 1934. The association 
includes about 50 Canadians in its 
active membership. Ralph W. Bous- 
kill, Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, is president of 
the association. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
F. B. WIGFULL DEAD 


LONDON—Fred B. Wigfull, 77, 
managing director since 1904 of 
Joshua Wigfull & Sons, Ltd., Star 
Flour Mills, Sheffield, Eng., died re- 
cently. The Star Flour Mills firm was 
founded in 1750. Mr. Wigfull was the 
sixth generation of the family to hold 
a controlling interest. His son, Rich- 
ard Wigfull, died last October. 
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lways uniform. = 


always dependable 


HENKEL’S cake and bread flours provide you 
with flour for all your baking needs. They are always 
uniform. And our operation is large enough so that 
we can always carry sufficient stocks of wheat so 
that you are sure of getting the flour you want. 


Henkel’s Cake and Pastry Flours 





"Made Good" Since 1855 by 


The Sfenkel Hour Mills 


Division of International Milling Company 
323 East Atwater Street Detroit 26, Mich. 





EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Lid. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


usurancron nour «=©606 CA OBB & SON 


Policies Z this Compan United States Managers 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 
~ Atflente, Georgia insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canede 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. "12" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 


















SUPERMARKET BAKERIES—Those in charge of two 
of the Upper Midwest’s newest bakeries are shown 
above. From left to right, they are: Jerry Corrigan, 
production superintendent of the National Tea Co. bak- 
ery, checking the freshly baked loaves with William 
Booth, bakery manager for the chain’s regional branch, 
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Hopkins, Minn. Thomas J. Williams is bakery production ~ 
superintendent for the Red Owl Stores, Inc., Hopkins. 
A. J. Vander Voort, head of the Dunwoody Baking 
School, Minneapolis, and technical editor of The Ameri- 
can Baker, discusses the Red Owl product with Harold 
Hoffman, bakery manager. 


Two Supermarket Chains Open New Bakeries 


MINNEAPOLIS — Two _ supermar- 
ket grocery chains serving the Upper 
Midwest area—Red Owl Stores, Inc., 
and National Tea Co.—have recently 
begun baking operations in new 
plants. Both bakeries are depart- 
ments of large, new warehousing and 
office facilities located in the Minne- 
apolis suburb of Hopkins. 

A feature of both bakeries is a 
self-contained retail-type bake shop 
set up within and entirely separate 
from the wholesale plant. These shops 
are manned by retail bakers and pro- 
duce unpackaged products for retail- 
type bakery goods departments in 
some of the chains’ outlets. 

The baking operations of the Red 
Owl chain is under the direction of 
Harold Hoffman. Thomas J. Williams 
is production superintendent. The 
Hopkins plant produces cake for the 
entire seven-state area served by the 
firm, totaling 679 stores. It produces 
bread for stores in three states, the 
other territory being serviced by an- 
other baking plant at Fargo, N.D. 


Walls Are Tiled 


Walls of the new plant are tiled. 
Floors are maple laid in mastic on 
reinforced concrete. The floors are 


not cleaned with water but are buffed 
down with steel wool. All floors in 
areas where water is used, such as 
the pan washing department, are of 
tile. 

Windows are sealed tight to pre- 
vent dust infiltration from the out- 
side. Ventilation is provided by an 
air conditioning unit servicing the 
entire building. Window sills are 
sloping, designed to prevent their be- 
coming a resting place for misplaced 
material. 

Racks are moved from one oper- 
ation to the next on a system of 
overhead tram rails, facilitating han- 


dling and increasing the ease of 
cleaning. 

The separate retail bake shop 
within the plant is completely 


glassed in as a unit, a feature which 
eliminates odor permeation. The shop 
produces retail-type bakery products 
which the firm plans to merchandise 
in retail outlets in the immediate 
Twin Cities area. One outlet is being 
served at present. © 

Plans for expansion of this retail- 
within-wholesale production idea are 
now being made, according to Mr. 
Hoffman. 

William Booth is bakery manager 


for the National Tea Co.’s regional 
branch. Jerry Corrigan is production 
superintendent. The plant produces 
bakery products for 146 retail outlets 
in the five-state area served by the 
regional headquarters. 


Harborages Eliminated 


Tiled walls and a combination of 
maple and tile floors are also fea- 
tured in the. National Tea plant. The 
shop’s layout was specifically de- 
signed to eliminate partitions and 
shelves which could become harbor- 
ages and resting places for pans, rags 
and similar items. 

Four retail bakers are employed in 
the retail bake shop which operates 
separately within the wholesale plant. 
Two deliveries each day are made to 
a selected National Tea retail outlet 
in Minneapolis which features a re- 
tail-type bakery goods department. 
New products are tried out in this 
department and items which are suc- 
cessful are then introduced into the 
wholesale plant’s packaged line. 

The retail-type operation is still in 
its experimental stages, according to 
Mr. Booth, and expansion of the idea 
will depend upon future develop- 
ments. 





CONSERVATIVES PREPARE 
BRITISH FARM PROGRAM 


LONDON—tThe restriction of the 
functions of the Ministry of Food is 
foreshadowed by the publication of 
the Conservative party’s policy for 
British agriculture. When food ra- 
tioning ends, it is considered that 
many of the powers of the ministry 
should end also, especially those 
which allow it to trade in foodstuffs. 
Conservative opposition to the sys- 
tem of bulk buying has already been 
indicated by the party’s leaders, 
notably Winston Churchill and Lord 
Woolton, and a return to the normal 
methods of private trading is expect- 
ed if the party is returned to power 
at the general elections in 1950. 

The principal feature of the pro- 
posals is a plan for the long term 
expansion of British agriculture, aim- 
ing at 50% greater production than 
that achieved in 1938-39, together 
with guaranteed prices and an as- 
sured market. 

In deciding that home food pro- 
duction should be at least half as 





large again as in the immediate pre- 
war year, the committee responsible 
for formulating the policy was guid- 
ed by considerations of the changed 
world economic conditions and the 
lack of variety in the national diet. 
Greater attention is to be paid to 
livestock production, thus precluding 
expensive purchases of meat in the 
Argentine and elsewhere. The Con- 
servative intention is to give the 
farmer and farm worker confidence 
in the future by guaranteeing prices 
and markets for all the food they can 
produce within the over-all target. 

The main criticism is that the 
proposals may mean higher prices to 
the consumers, although some ob- 
servers say that the reduction of 
subsidies may well mean a lessening 
of the heavy burden of taxation. 
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NEW ELEVATOR OPENED 


HORACE, KANSAS—The Harris, 
Sideinger Grain Co., Inc., has opened 
a new 11,000-bu. grain elevator here. 
Leonard Smarek, formerly of Colby, 
Kansas, is manager. 








LARGE IMPORTS REMOVE 
FAMINE THREAT IN INDIA 


LONDON — Forecasts made last 
spring concerning the removal of the 
famine threat to India have been 
confirmed by an announcement from 
the Central Ministry of Food that 
during the first half of the present 
year grain imports exceeded those 
during the first half of 1947 by over 
500,000 tons. 

The improvement in recent weeks 
has been especially pronounced, and 
during June the total arrivals ex- 
ceeded 276,700 tons, a figure 60% 
more than the total imports in the 
same month last year. Wheat, flour 
and rice are expected to constitute 
98% of the imports during July. 

Recent arrivals at Indian ports in- 
cluded 100,000 tons wheat from Aus- 
tralia and 83,800 tons rice from Bur- 
ma. Other countries from which sup- 
plies were received included Canada, 
the U.S., Brazil, Argentina, Siam, 
Egypt and East Africa. 


Officials report that a successful 
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harvest and improved methods of dis- 
tribution have made India’s position 
secure for some time to come. 
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MILLING, BAKING FIRMS 
WIN AWARDS ON REPORTS 


NEW YORK—From the more than 
4,000 corporation annual reports con- 
sidered in the eighth annual survey 
conducted by Weston Smith, vice 
president of the Financial World, 12 
milling and baking companies have 
qualified for “Highest Merit Award” 
citations. 

The milling firms are: Central Soya 
Co.; General Mills, Inc.; Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc.; Quaker Oats Co.; A. E, 
Staley Manufacturing Co., and Stan- 
dard Milling Co. 

The baking firms are: Burry Bis- 
cuit Corp.; General Baking Co.; Gen- 
eral Bakeries, Ltd.; National Biscuit 
Co.; Sunshine Biscuit Co., and George 
Weston, Ltd. 

The 1947 stockholder reports of 
these companies are candidates now 
for the final judging, and one from 
each group will be selected as best of 
its industry and awarded the bronze 
“Oscar of Industry” trophy at the 
Financial World Arnual Report 
Awards Banquet on Oct. 21, in the 
grand ballroom of the Hotel Pennsy!l- 
vania in New York. A year ago Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., was judged as having 
the best annual report for 1946 of the 
milling industry, while Sunshine BPis- 
cuit Co. topped the baking classifica- 
tion. 

The independent board of judges 
for this year’s annual reports is under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Lewis Haney, 
professor of economics at New York 
University. He is being assisted by 
Dr. Glenn Griswold, publisher of Pub- 
lic Relations News; Sylvia F. Porter, 
financial editor of the New York 
Post; Elmer Walzer, financial editor 
of the United Press, and Lester 
Tichy, artist and industrial designer. 
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Germans Protest 
Economic Controls 


Under Occupation 


LONDON—Some German political 
leaders and traders: are protesting 
that the American controlled Joint 
Export Import Agency is becoming an 
intolerable burden on the Anglo- 
American zones of Germany. They 
wish to be free to negotiate trade 
agreements abroad and to decide for 
themselves what and how to buy. 

British and American official cir- 
cles point out, however, that this 
view ignores the fact that vital im- 
ports of wheat, flour and other food- 
stuffs are being delivered to Germany 
in deferred terms of payment and 
that German buyers would not have 
done better in the world’s food mar- 
kets at a time when supplies are 
insufficient to meet demand. During 
the first four months of 1948 the 
JEIA spent $222 million on essential 

t 
n 





raw materials for the German expo! 
industries, and it is this money whic 
the Germans feel they should be free 
to spend. 

The agency, considered to be the 
key to American economic policy i 
western Germany, is the channe! 
through which all foreign trade rela 
tions must flow, and German trade! 
are expressing some misgivings con- 
cerning the extent to which the bi 
zone is being turned into a dollar 
area. Contracts of all types have to 
be sanctioned by the JEIA and, apart 
from the delay involved, the Germans 
complain that trade with neighboring 
countries is being retarded through 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
M:NNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 


7 
American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 

















Cc le 
FLOURS Rin” 


Kansas Wheat + Solt Wheat 


spring Wheat - 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


CHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO 





Beardstown, Itt 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








“Golden Loaf” t's oar 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 


FULTON BAG & 
COTTON MILLS 


Kansas City, Kan., Atlanta, St. Louis, 
New York, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Denver 
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the insistence on dollar payments. 
The American officials, on the other 
hand, state that essential imports 
are only available in dollar countries. 

Indicative of the frustration of 
some of the German merchants was a 
recent report by Edgar Eichholz, a 
Hamburg importer, who said that the 
feed import ring asked to be supplied 
with soybeans in order that the Ger- 
mans could have the protein and the 
fat. Materials would thus have been 
available for the ol crushers and the 
residue could have been used for cat- 
tle feed. The authorities, however, re- 
fused the request and allocated 
soybean meal. The Emergency Food 
Office stated that if the request had 
been granted the fat would have been 
set off against the existing fat alloca- 
tion for Germany. 

The German flour and feed traders 
are anxious to return to normal! busi- 
ness relationships with the western 
hemisphere, but responsible observers 
admit that the problem facing the 
authorities is a difficult one and has 
to be viewed in relation to the long 
term plans already laid down. 
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L. R. VERSCHOYLE NAMED 
COMPTROLLER BY MIDLAND 


KANSAS CITY—L. R. Verschoyle, 
formerly with Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills 
Co., Dallas, was named to the new 
post of comptroller for the Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, it 
has been announced by J. W. Cain, 
president. 

Mr. Verschoyle has spent 20 years 
in accounting work, most of that time 
with the Tex-O-Kan organization. 
Upon completing his education in 1928 
he joined the group of mills headed 
by the late J. Perry Burrus and 
worked in the capacity of assistant 
auditor. Later when Tex-O-Kan was 
incorporated he did accounting for 
the Texas Star Flour Mills, Galves- 
ton. In 1937-38 he was with the Mor- 
ten Milling Co., Dallas. 

Except for a brief period with an- 
other company, he was auditor of 
the Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. 1938- 
46. The two years preceding his re- 
cent resignation, Mr. Verschoyle was 
comptroller. 

Mr. Verschoyle has purchased a 
home in Kansas City and will move 
his family here soon. They have a 
daughter 18 and a son 14. 
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FARM COOPERATIVES 
-PLANNED FOR INDIA 


LONDON—In an effort to increase 
food production, India is adopting 
cooperative methods of farming on 
an increasing scale. The system has 
now been introduced to the crown 
lands of the Thal district by the West 
Bengal government. 

The project provides for bringing 2 
million acres under the plow and a 
number of families will be grouped 
together to form cooperative so- 
cieties. Proper planning of crop culti- 
vation will be added by the use of 
modern agricultural implements, a 
facility denied to individual farmers. 

The High Commissioner for India 
in London attributes one of the 
causes of slow food production in the 
country to the shortage of fertilizers, 
and efforts are being made to in- 
crease the indigenous production of 
all types of fertilizers. 
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by CARROLL K. MICHENER 





RUNNING DOC BRADY THROUGH 
THE SIFTER—Dr. William Brady’s 
syndicated newspaper health column 
recently told the world that “just 
over a century ago the modern roller 
mill process of refining wheat flour 
was introduced.” Prior to that, said 
he, “the American people used only 
whole wheat flour as the staple of 
their every day diet; that is, real 
whole wheat flour made by grinding 
cleaned wheat and removing noth- 
ing from it, especially not the bran 
—in other words, unsifted wheat 
meal.” The headline on this remark- 
able article was “Wheat Was Better 
Then.” The upshot of the thing was 
that you’d better eat lots of vitamins 
if you don’t eat whole wheat bread— 
which, warned he, you should. 

Now, to quote from an article we 
once wrote for The Northwestern 
Miller, entitled “The Grist Great- 
Grandad Ground,” the matter of 
when sifting of flour began is not 
quite as the good doctor thinks: 

“So firmly in the public mind is it 
fixed as to seem axiomatic—the per- 
sistent notion that before the ‘era 
of high refinement in flour milling’ 
the bread of the people was brown; 
that when the roller mill came in 
and the buhrstone went out, our 
ancestors lost their immemorial heri- 
tage of whole wheat; that there- 
after millers feloniously ‘robbed’ 
their flour of its ‘vital’ qualities; 
and that at the end of the cycle 
the public was being criminally un- 
dernourished, whereas in the begin- 
ning all was well. 

“Repetition, both by layman and by 
scientist, has given the legend a kind 
of authenticity. It has stepped over 
the line between mythology and his- 
tory. And yet never have we seen 
or heard any satisfactory corrobora- 
tive evidence. The historical cor- 
roboration is all on the other side. 
In fact, there is an unbroken chain 
of evidence, direct and circumstan- 
tial, that the bread of man has al- 
ways been as white as he could make 
it, and that he was engaged in suc- 
cessful efforts to make it white, and 
continued to improve them, all the 
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way down through the ages from 
Homer to tomorrow morning.” 

Lest you should think that this is 
not sufficient authority, let us now 
look into an article, also published 
in The Northwestern Miller some 
years ago by Charles H. Briggs, who 
had made a most exhaustive study of 
bolting and sifting devices. 


@ Sifting Is Ancient—‘The origin of 
bolting,” wrote Mr. Briggs, “Is lost 
in unstoried antiquity. It must have 
been not long after the invention 
of the mulling stone for rubbing and 
pounding the wheat or rye or barley 
into a coarse meal. The character 
of such a meal could not fail to sug- 
gest a separation by some sort of 
crude sieve into a fine, but rather 
crude, white, floury product and 4 
coarse, flaky, branny product. We 
may reasonably suppose that a dried 
skin of parchment character pierced 
by many holes or a fabric woven of 
human hair, horsehair, or vegetable 
fiber was the earliest form of sieve. 
The early Egyptian picture [shown on 
this page] depicts the grinding of 
grain and the sifting of the product 
with the particles of flour dropping 
from the hand sieve. 

“In Homer’s Odyssey there is men- 
tion of the maids in the household 
of King Alcinous grinding and sift- 
ing the bran from the pure flour. 
In the Old Testament there are more 
than 30 references to the use of fine 
flour. This was doubtless not ordinary 
wheat or barley meal but a bolted 
product. In the Roman period men- 
tion is made of coarse and fine sieves 
made of horsehair and linen. Pliny 
even gives the quantities of flour 
of several grades obtained from a cer- 
tain measure of wheat. Records of 
various later periods show the use 
of sieves made of horsehair, linen, 
wool and wire before the Bodmer 
use of silk for this purpose. From 
these pictures and records, the fact 
is established that from the earliest 
historic times bolted white flour was 














a more or less common product, ap- 
preciated and preferred to the un- 
bolted meal of the whole grain. 

@ Horsehair Sifting Bags — “About 
the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, sifting bags of horsehair were 
in use in mills, and by 1767 they 
were modified into a curious method. 
A long tubular bag open at both 
ends was suspended with one end 
a little higher than the other. The 
bag was of open mesh and usually 
made of wool. The ground meal was 
poured into one end and the bag 
was shaken at about the middle by 
a forked stick. The coarse material 
was received from the lower end into 
a box or hopper. Not a very efficient 
appliance was this forerunner of the 
reel. 

“Except for the above references 
in the King James version of the 
Bible, the word flour appears not to 
have come into general use in the 
English language until about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 
Both bolted and unbolted flours were 
called meals. The word flour, de- 
rived through the old French ‘flor’— 
flower—means the best or finest part 
of the meal of wheat. The term 
‘mehl’ is still used in other German- 
ic languages both for the white flour 
separation and for bolted and unbolt- 
ed meal of wheat or other cereal. 


@ Early Bolting Materials—‘As early 
as 1820 the manufacture of bolting 
cloth of linen was begun in Switzer- 
land and perhaps about 1780 the mak- 
ing of linen or wool bolting cloth 
was begun in Holland at the request 
of American millers whose supply 
of wire sieves made in England had 
been cut off by the Revolutionary 
War. In an earlier day, American 
millers used linen sieves, and later 
they used wool and wire sieves. By 
1850 the use of silk bolting cloths 
for flour in flour mills seems to have 
become general.’ 

Strictly speaking, Dr. Brady is not 
ready for the bolter at all—he be- 
longs in the first break. 








Grinding and Sifting in Ancient Egypt 
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Paying on the Nail 


In the historic city of Bristo! we 
made a pilgrimage to the Corn Ex. 
change, outside whose massive, stud- 
ded doors are four brass pillars or 
nails. The unusual appearance of 
these pillars on the edge of the pave- 
ment would be certain to attract at- 
tention, and those unacquainted with 
the legend of the origin of the pillars, 
the first of which appeared in the 
Elizabethan era, are vastly surprised 
when they hear of it. It is a simple 
and credible legend: “The nails were 
probably used for the exchang~ of 
money ;” hence originated the phrase, 
“pay on the nail.” 

The economic system of the coun- 
try has changed sadly since that t'me, 
It was a good custom to pay down 
on the nail, but this country could 
no more practice that admirable ‘rait 
now than jump over the moon. Ye’ the 
principle holds as good for the c»un- 
try as for its inhabitants. It does not 
add to national pride to be a “deb‘or” 
nation, or as some call us “scroun- 
gers,” and that because with all the 
trumpeting about increased and high 
production many people are still tak- 
ing it easy. Recently an office wo: ker 
was heard to advise his colleagues 
not to tire themselves or they would 
not be able to enjoy their game: so 
much in the evening. Probably ‘hat 
sort of spirit explains to some ex ent 
why the nation is unable to pay on 
the nail.—WMilling. 

ee @ 


Wings Over Grain 


Today when the sun shone after 
rain, 

I saw the Guardian Angel of 
Grain: 

Summer, herself . . 
ions unfold 

Over the fields—such a shimmer 
of gold! 

And, of truth, felt her breath, 
windy-warm, sweet, 

As she shook pollen down on 
stigmas of wheat; 

As she shook pollen down on m 
heart, too, 

When faith was conceived, and 
knew, I knew 

As sure as I glimpsed irradiance, 
there 

Would be bread for me, with 
loaves to share... . 

Still even more: given flour’s 
release, 

Troubled nations were nearer 
peace, 

And all because today after rair 

Mist, sun-burnished, seemed 
wings over grain. 

Ethel Romig Fuller. 


. I saw pin- 
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SITTING UP IN THE COFFIN 


UR Washington correspondent, Mr. Cipperly, 

who views a great many things with alarm, 
assures us that the International Wheat Agree- 
ment is not dead but is actually sitting up in its 
coffin. His experience with the corpse is detailed 
at length in other columns of this journal. 

Privately, Mr. Cipperly forewarns us that the 
flour milling industry and the grain trade may 
have to fight their war against the agreement 
all over again, and that there may be less chance 
this time of a complete and final obituary per- 
formance. He even sees certain signs of waver- 
ing in certain spots along the ranks of the agree- 
ment’s opponents. 

We think the trades should know about these 
worries of Mr. Cipperly’s, for he has worried 
about things at the right time and in the right 
place before, as readers of this journal should 
be aware. Quite seriously, then, we suggest oil- 
ing up the fowling piece. 

It seems quite likely—and Mr. Cipperly wor- 
ries 2bout this, too — that the special session of 
Congress will break out in a tremendous rash 
of last-gasp New Dealisms. The word “control” 
is going to be in many a headline. Price-control 
is onc of many assorted corpses that may be seen 
sitting up again. 

Meantime, the recent slow but seemingly cer- 
tain trend toward relief from such government 
shackles as flour export controls and allocations 
is being retarded. Prospects for early return 
of the export business in grain and flour to 
prive.e hands is not faring as well as it ought. 
Government agents are still scarcity minded 
against all the evidence of domestic and foreign 
crops. Government still will not by more than a 
whisper, described as implicit, call off the “eat less 
brea’ propaganda that never really was justified 
and now, through failure to end and reverse its in- 
fluence, becomes daily more absurd and unfair. 

Well, it has been a long time since the bread- 
stuffs industries could lean back and think them- 
selves without a Washington worry. But maybe 
they can hang on through what could just pos- 
sibly prove to be their last push. Meantime they 
might do well to heed the advice that lurks 
behind Mr. Cipperly’s vicarious worries in their 
behalf. His advice is to get ready for the push. 


eee 
PASS THE POTATOES, PAPPY 


AS chronicled in the news columns of this 
journal recently the Department of the 
Army has inaugurated a plan for the conversion 
of a large quantity of surplus potatoes into potato 
flour for Army relief feeding in Germany and 
Japan. The motive and the method are explained 
in a press release from the public information 
division of the Army, from which this paragraph 
is quoted: 

“For some time, the Army Food Administrator 
for the Occupied Areas has been working closely 
with the Department of Agriculture and private 
industry in search for some method of using sur- 
plus potatoes in a condensed form. Exhaustive 
tests conducted by the Army Quartermaster Corps 
have resulted in development of a new food prod- 
uct in the form of an uncooked potato flour. Pre- 
cooked potato flour has been used in this country 
and abroad for several years, but development 
of the more economical uncooked flour suitable 
for bread making, which compares favorably with 
Wheat flour at a calories-per-dollar-cost, will per- 
mit extensive usage of potatoes for overseas re- 
lief feeding.” 

We do not know just what heroic technological 
Step is being taken about the uncooked potato 
flour, which seems to be more desirable than the 
cooked variety, but probably it is coming about 
at a great rate and at a considerable cost. In any 
case the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion seems to be having no difficulty in buying 
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potato flour of some kind, a report being to the 
effect that a great many million pounds have been 
offered at an average price of about $7 per hun- 
dredweight. PMA’s concurrent wheat flour costs 
average about $5 per hundred pounds. 

The basic philosophy in the matter of the 
potato flour is stated by the secretary of the 
Army, Kenneth C. Royall, to be a desire “‘to feed 
the peoples of the occupied areas with the least 
possible disturbance to the U.S. economy.” Heaps 
of rotting, price-supported potatoes have, indeed, 
been a vexed problem of the U.S. economy, and at 
first glance the Army does us a favor by helping 


to get rid of what seems certain to be another 


price-supported potato surplus. But right around 
the corner also is the beginning of another era 
of price-supported wheat surpluses, so that we 
have in prospect in the potato project merely an 
absurd competition between surpluses for some 
place to go. 

A much more irritating crevasse in the Army’s 
potato philosophy is Mr. Royall’s statement that 
uncooked potato flour “compares favorably with 
wheat flour at a calories-per-dollar-cost.” This, 
Herman Fakler of the Millers National Federa- 
tion Washington office takes to pieces with a sim- 
ple recital of data from the Bureau of Home 
Economics of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
indicating that wheat flour is superior to potato 
flour in respect of protein, fat and ash, and con- 
tains only slightly less carbohydrate. Related to 
the higher cost of potato flour, there is little 
ground left under the calorie-cost argument. 

But Mr. Fakler is not content to let the cost 
comparison rest here. Figuring in all the price- 
support and processing charges and freight bills, 
to say nothing of the cost of dumping or other- 
wise disposing of wholly unwanted potatoes, he 
makes out that the total bill, ultimately to be 
met by the taxpayer, really calls for invoicing 
the Army’s relief potato flour at around $25 per 
hundredweight—five times the cost of wheat flour. 

These are no greater absurdities than many 
that have come to be our familiar burden under 
bureaucratic government in Washington, but none 
of them ever should be patiently endured. Meek 
acceptance makes bureaucracy frolic faster and 
farther. We have nothing against the potato per 
se, but we object to bureaucratic propagation of 
any new popular fallacy concerning that highly 
respectable and most useful vegetable. Please 
pass the potatoes, pappy, say we, but let’s not, 
for any reason whatsoever, try to mislead the 
public into a belief that they’re better than bread. 


ees 
MY FAREWELL 


N a few hours I shalf be on the high seas on 

my way back to England and my home in 
London, carrying with me a full storehouse of 
delightful memories of warm, generous, affec- 
tionate hospitality and of scenes of beauty which 
have surpassed my loftiest dreams during a long 
and happy service with The Northwestern Miller. 

As I have said to many during my trip, the 
half had never been told me of the charm and 
beauty that lay across the ocean as regards 
cities, countryside, rivers, lakes and mountains, 
and, above all, of the warm-hearted, generous, 
spontaneous hospitality of my many friends in 
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the U.S. and Canada. It has been a revelation, 
and I stand full of praise and admiration. Thank 
you one and all for your wonderful kindness. 

Moreover, I think I am one of the luckiest 
women in the world to have been in the employ 
of such a unique organization as The Northwestern 
Miller and to have been the recipient of such an 
unusual and generous gift as a trip half across 
the world. 

It has been a great joy to me to visit our 
Minneapolis office and our various branch offices 
and to make the personal acquaintance of the 
members of our staff, most of whom I had only 
known through correspondence, and I am deeply 
grateful to The Northwestern Miller for giving 
me this outstanding pleasure and wonderful trip. 
Not only have I met the members of our staff 
but many members of the industries which The 
Northwestern Miller represents, both men and 
women, and the opportunities thus afforded me 
of seeing and hearing about their respective in- 
terests and work have been both enlightening 
and inspiring. I waft them all my warm greet- 
ings and hope that some day we shall meet again. 

Indeed, my visit throughout has demonstrated 
that business is not alone a matter of money- 
making but has hidden within it many graces of 
sentimental value binding together men and 
women of different countries and races in the 
bond of warm friendship and mutual appreciation 
which in the end will help to bring about the 
peace and unity of the world so much desired by 
all in these troublous days. God bless you all. 

L. F. Broekman 
vv 

Editor’s Note—The editorial page seems to 
us to be a good place for this little thank-you 
note from Miss Broekman who, as our readers 
certainly must know by this time, has been in 
the U.S. and Canada since May, following her re- 
cent retirement from the London staff of The 
Northwestern Miller after 50 years of service. It 
was written by her just before sailing from Mon- 
treal, July 24, on the Empress of Canada. It is 
a departure in form from editorial conventions, 
but if it is not an editorial in the most acceptable 
sense then we do not know what an editorial is. 


eee 
SOYBEANS IN THE SUN 


OR some time the soybean, newest great 
agricultural crop in this country, has been 
asking wheat, the oldest, to move over and make 
more room for it in the human and animal stom- 
ach. Wheat, or some other occupant of these 
stomachs, must actually have moved over, for 
the soybean crop has grown in acreage faster 
than any other commercial farm crop in history. 
Now the soybean aspires to even a greater 
place in the nutritional sun. U.S. producers are 
being asked to invest one-fifth of a cent a bushel 
from the returns of their 1948 soybean crop in a 
nationwide educational, promotional and legis- 
lative program which is expected to add much 
to the success already achieved along this line 
by the American Soybean Assn. 

It is too bad, of course, that stomachs are not 
bigger or that they are incapable of stretching 
beyond a certain point. And it is too bad, also, 
that estimable foods must therefore compete 
vigorously for. the limited stomach space avail- 
able. But this is one of the facts of life, and 
since a new food can gain access to the desired 
part of anatomy only through dislodging from 
that place some other food, competition is in- 
evitable. It is, in fact, desirable, and in the best 
interest of the anatomy. 

Such philosophic reflections came, naturally, 
into the minds of the wise leaders of the bread- 
stuffs industries who brought to an end the re- 
luctance and procrastination of generations of 
millers and bakers. It is greatly to the credit 
of the soybean that it learned one of the great 
facts of life before it was out of the cradle. 
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RECEIVES AFMA AWARD—Dr. H. R. Bird, in charge of poultry re- 
search for the U.S. Department of Agriculture at Beltsville, Md., recently 
was presented the American Feed Manufacturers Assn. award of $1,000 
in recognition of the most outstanding contribution to poultry nutrition 
research during the past two years. Presentation of the award was made 
at the annual meeting of the American Poultry Science Assn. in Fort 
Collins, Colo., June 24, by Dr. P. R. Record, vice chairman of the Nutri- 
tion Council of the AFMA. Shown above are Prof. W. A. Maw, president 
of the Poultry Science Assn., Macdonald College, Quebec, Canada; Dr. 
Record and Prof. E. M. Funk, secretary of the Poultry association, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia. Research work carried on by Dr. Bird 
featured the most efficient utilization of soybean oil meal in poultry 
rations. His selection in the annual feed industry recognition project was 
made by a special committee of poultry scientists. 





British Conservatives Criticize 
Policy of Government Bulk Buying 


LONDON — British traders are 
pleased with a statement of policy by 
the Conservative Party in which bulk 
buying by the government is strongly 
condemned. If the party succeeds in 
defeating the Socialists at the general 
election in 1950 there is every reason 
to hope that the system of private 
trading will be reintroduced. 

The Conservatives assert that bulk 
purchase is a leftover from the war, 
deliberately retained by the present 
government over a wide area of com- 
modities when the conditions that 
made it necessary and workable in 
wartime no longer apply. 

In the opinion of the party the 
government as a buyer creates arti- 
ficially high prices when dealing in 
the open market. It has been unable 
to establish a mechanism which could 
absorb gradually such rises in world 
prices as are consequent on scarcity. 
There is no barometer of the state 
of supply and demand, and it has 
struck prices either too low, in which 
case it has incurred the risk of non- 
delivery, or too high, in which case 
the cost has been passed on to the 
consumer or else masked by subsidies 
which are paid by the taxpayer. In 
either case, with the government as 
a sole bulk buyer mistakes have al- 
ways been large and have always 
been in one direction. 


Potato Bungle 


Illustrative of the mistakes stressed" 
by the Conservatives is the disclosure 
that several thousand tons of potatoes 
purchased by the Ministry of Food 
are lying in port warehouses unwant- 
ed by the consumers. When potato 
rationing was introduced during the 
winter, government buyers negotiated 
large consignments from Holland, 
Denmark and Poland and shipment 
was arranged without any attempt 
to relate the supply to the demand. 
The ministry is alleged by the trade 
to have overbought, and plans are 


now being made to ship the surplus to 
Germany before they go rotten. 

Private traders consider that such 
a mistake would never have been 
made under private enterprise where 
traders would have had to bear their 
own losses. Losses under government 
trading have to be borne by the tax- 
payer, but the extent of the losses is 
never revealed since ministers always 
refuse to disclose the prices paid in 
foreign markets. Government officials 
state that a loss is often deliberately 
made in order to stabilize prices and 
keep down the cost of living. 

The danger of state trading is that 
there is no means of knowing if 
the claim of showing a loss for public 
welfare is used to cloak inefficient 
buying of inferior goods at inflated 
prices. The success of a private enter- 
prise concern can always be judged 
by its profit and loss account. The 


‘secrecy practiced by the government 


forbids proof or otherwise of the rap- 
idly growing suspicion that govern- 
ment buying costs the taxpayer more 
than it need. 


Called Inefficient 


Trade critics consider that govern- 
ment buying is inefficient. While it is 
admitted that various trades are rep- 
resented at the Ministry of Food, it 
is suspected that the actual buying is 
in the hands of civil servants, inex- 
perienced in the ways of business. 
Trade advice is said to be ignored. 
The government is stated to have a 
buying monopoly of nearly 80 items 
of food and raw materials, and no 
competition is tolerated from private 
enterprise. 

Mistakes have been made just as 
private enterprise traders make mis- 
takes. But government errors are 
magnified by the very size of the 
transactions, and traders are now 
hopeful of a change of policy either 
now or at least in 1950 with the an- 
nouncement of the Conservative at- 
titude to the question. 
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ENGINEERS, 
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Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
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1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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“OLD SQUIRE" 


Alwaysis good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co 
MONTANA 
' Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE,MONT 
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FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mits At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. 
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‘‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 








SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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OF DOUGH STABILITY 


“WisDomM 


BIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPO AINNE TA 
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“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. ““Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central Kan- 
fs, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 


FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 

High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 

LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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* e s 
Grist Mill Gives Up 
* * * 
101-Year-Old Structure 
Collapses 








CRAWFORDSVILLE, ORE. — For 
101 years the old grist mill on the 
north bank of the Calapooia River 
near here stood solidly on its rock 
ledge foundation. 

Without warning, on a quiet sum- 
mer afternoon recently, the tired old 
building collapsed, sending several 
fishermen scampering to safety from 
the trout pool just below the mill. 
It was over in seconds, with a hap- 
hazard pile of lumber the only re- 
maining reminder of a mill that had 
been one of the main sources of flour 
supply for the California gold-seekers. 

The historic mill was built in 1847 
by R. Cuncle and Dick Finley, and 
was operated by them for many 
years. They equipped their plant, 
then the only one of its kind in the 
Oregon Territory, with stone burrs 
which have been preserved by mem- 
bers of the John McKercher family, 
which succeeded the original owners. 

The original millers ground grain 
brought in by mule and horseback 
from as far away as northern Cali- 
fornia, and during the gold rush the 
hunters for gold were the principal 
customers of the mill. 

John McKercher came down from 
Canada in 1886 and purchased the 
plant, operating it continuously un- 
til a year before his death in 1943. 
Flour from this mill gained wide- 
spread fame for its quality. Mr. Mc- 
Kercher’s exhibition at the Lewis & 
Clark Exposition in Portland in 1905 
took first place—the medal attest- 
ing to the award for quality is still 
in the possession of the family, which 
now operates a store here. 

Mr. McKercher replaced the burrs 
with modern machinery and substi- 
tuted a turbine for the water wheel, 
but the mill dam and housing re- 
mained much as they were when first 
erected, until the mill itself, like the 
one-hoss shay, gave up the ghost. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BRITISH JUTE INDUSTRY 
REORGANIZATION STUDIED 


LONDON—A special committee set 
up by the Board of Trade has made 
suggestions for the reorganization of 
the British jute industry which is 
centered mainly in Dundee, Scotland. 
The committee reported that the in- 
dustry could expand to meet the 
major part of jute requirements of 
the British home market. 

Critics point out that the industry 
would still be operating at costs high- 
er than those in Calcutta, India, 
mainly because of the difference in 
wages. These critics say that even 
with modern machinery, representa- 
tive hessian cloth would still cost 
$192 a ton as opposed to the Indian 
figure of $112. 

A recommendation has been made, 
therefore, that the industry should be 
assured protection by means of im- 
port duties on the condition that 
firms owning in the aggregate not 
less than 100,000 spindles be formed 
into groups, each group having a 
minimum of about 15,000 new type 
spindles. 

In the past there has been no im- 
port duty on jute or its cloth from 
India, since she had the benefit of 
imperial preference. 
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MPERIAL 








— NATURE has again been 

good to the great Southwestern 
wheat growing belt . . . and our wheat 
buyers have made their annual survey 
of producing areas to select only the 
finest baking varieties for IMPERIAL. 
You'll find IMPERIAL will give an 


extra margin of good quality and good 


baking performance. 








The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
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LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


IS READY! 


Subscribers to THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER are 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- 


out charge. 


Use the attached subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive THE NortH- 


WESTERN MILLER weekly, if you are not now a 
subscriber: 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
Subscription Department, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please enter my subscription to THE NorTHWESTERN 
MILLER and mail me a copy of the 1948 List of Flour Mills. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mills 
$2.00 Three Years 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Price Rise May Force U.K. to Cut 
Imports of Canadian Wheat, Flour 


LONDON—Britain might have to 
curtail her purchases of Canadian 
wheat and flour when the price of 
wheat rises from $1.55 to $2 bu. 
Aug. 1 in accordance with the terms 
of the Anglo-Canadian wheat agree- 
ment. Estimated cost of the increase 
to the British exchequer is put at $64 
million, and this will have to be met 
from taxation by means of an in- 
crease in subsidies. 

Originally frozen at $1,600 million, 
these subsidies have risen appreciably 
during the past few months, and has 
been estimated that they will reach 
a figure of $2 billion a year within 
the course of the next few weeks. 
Observers suggest that one of the 
reasons why the British government 
is averse to increasing rations, even 
though supplies are available, is the 
fact that subsidies would rise to a 
point where general revenue would 
be incapable of meeting the burden. 


Oppose Subsidies 


British traders are antagonistic to 
the subsidy system and consider that 
prices should be allowed to find their 
own level, thus allowing taxation to 
be reduced. The bakers have sug- 
gested that a small increase in the 
price of the loaf would do away with 
the subsidy system and save labor 
in the compilation of forms and re- 
turns. Present delays in payment by 
the government would be eliminated, 
a fact which is proving disastrous to 
the small man. All sections complain 
that the allowance, at present $1.25 
sack of 280 lb. flour in England, is 
insufficient to show a_ reasonable 
margin of profit. Suggestions have 
been made that bread prices should 
be operated on a sliding scale based 
on the cost to the baker of flour aft- 
er all other costs have been taken 
into account. 

The recent rising trend in world 
prices is causing some misgiving. The 
decision to increase the food sub- 
sidies was forced upon the govern- 
ment as a result of having to pay 
higher prices in the world’s markets, 
since any increase in the cost of liv- 
ing would jeopardize Sir Stafford 
Cripps’ policy of stabilizing wages, 
profits and prices. 

This point is of paramount im- 
portance because of the impending 
meeting of the Trades Union Con- 
gress. Any rise in the cost of living 
would provide a rich field for the 
critics. Already it is being said in 
labor circles that while wages have 
not increased, the Ministry of La- 
bor’s index of retail prices has risen 
by four points since January. Any 
further rise would be an embarrass- 
ment to the government’s relations 
with the workers. 


Import Cut Seen 
Cuts in British imports of certain 
commodities are forecast in trade 
circles, but it is expected that re- 
ductions will be restricted to cases 
where substantial stocks are held. 


As some easing of prices for food- 
stuffs is hoped for if present harvest 
prospects are realized, a temporary 
reduction of stocks is considered to 
be justified. The changes will not re- 
duce present levels of consumption, 
and trade opinion considers that im- 
ports of wheat and flour from Can- 
ada will not be affected at present. 

Any major reductions of imports 
are not expected to be implemented 
until September, although it is known 
that the British cabinet is giving ac- 
tive consideration to the problem. 
The 16 European countries involved in 
the European Recovery Program have 
submitted their import requirements 
to the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation in Paris, and 
no decision is expected for at least 
two months. As far as the British 
are concerned, the matter is to be 
left in abeyance until some official 
announcement is made from Paris. 

On the other hand, rumors in Brit- 
ish official circles indicate a desire 
on the part of the authorities to open 
negotiations with Canada in order to 
increase the scope of the present 
four-year agreement. Much, however, 
depends upon the availability of dol- 
lars under ERP. Sir Stafford Cripps 
is expected to visit Canada in Sep- 
tember for discussions. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WEYBURN FLOUR MILLS 
ADD COUNTRY ELEVATORS 


WINNIPEG—The Weyburn Flour 
Mills, Ltd., have purchased -14 coun- 
try elevators at southern Saskatch- 
ewan points, making a total of 16 ele- 
vators now being operated by the 
company. Each elevator has an av- 
erage capacity of 35,000 bu., not in- 
cluding annexes. 

President of the Weyburn Flour 
Mills is R. A. Purves, who is also a 
prominent member of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange. Harry Hamilton, 
Weyburn, is general manager of the 
company and Lawrence Wilson has 
been appointed superintendent in 
charge of the company’s elevator sys- 
tem. 











BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
R. M. WILSON APPOINTED 

WINNIPEG—R. M. Wilson, Glad- 
stone, Man., has been appointed to 
the board of directors of Unitel Grain 
Growers, Ltd. He succeeds R. S. Law, 
former president of the company, 
who recently retired. Mr. Wilson is 
the son of the late Magnus Wilson, 
an original shareholder in the com- 
pany. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN FLOUR SALES 
TO BRITAIN PERMITTED 


TORONTO — The Canadian wheat 
board advised that sales of export 
flour may now be made to the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Food for delivery in 
August and September. 

The wheat price for this period will 
be $2 bu. plus a 34%¢ carrying charge, 





basis Fort William and Port Arthur 
or Vancouver. This will mean $13.82 
for 280 lb., compared with the pres- 
ent price of $11.22. 

The board may limit August-Sep- 
tember bookings of individual mills 
if they are unable to show that 1947- 
48 bookings will be shipped by July 
31. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
W. H. CARRUTHERS DIES 
TORONTO—William H. Carruth- 
ers, 75, founder of the Ideal Bread 
Co. and Purity Bread Co., died at 
his home in Toronto on July 21. Mr. 
Carruthers started his bakery career 
by driving a bread wagon. In 1908 he 
purchased the John Dempster Bak- 
ery and organized the Ideal Bread 
Co., which grew from a firm using 
only two wagons to one of the largest 

bakeries in the dominion. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Trades with Russia 
Seen as Result of 
Wheat Pact Failure 


LONDON — New approaches to 
Russia for trade agreements involving 
wheat are considered in trade circles 
here to be the outcome of the col- 
lapse of the International Wheat 
Agreement. India announced July 14 
that an arrangement had been made 
with Russia for the supply of a token 
quantity of wheat at less than world 
prices and observers consider that 
this is a prelude to the conclusion of 
an agreement involving larger pur- 
chases. 

The amount involved in this initial 
agreement is 50,000 tons which India 
is exchanging for an _ undisclosed 
quantity of tea. Delivery will be in 
Russian ships and will be completed 
by the end of September. 

Although Indian purchases of Ca- 
nadian flour are considerably less 
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than those of Britain, she ranks as 
Canada’s second best customer. Ac. 
cording to Canadian figures for the 
10 months ended May, 1948, India 
purchased 928,000 bbl. flour and the 
entry of Russia into the Indian mar. 
ket, coupled with potential competi- 
tion from Australia might see a re. 
duction in purchases from Canada. 

Britain has renewed her approaches 
to Russia for the commencement of 
the trade talks which were fore. 
shadowed when the Anglo-Russian 
agreement, involving 750,000 tons 
coarse grains was signed last De. 
cember. Originally scheduled for the 
end of May, the talks were post- 
poned and various reasons were ad- 
vanced for the delay. The British au. 
thorities are said to be awaiting 
clarification from Paul Hoffman, ad- 
ministrator of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration, in respect of the 
obligation resting upon him to refuse 
delivery to participating countries of 
any commodities which go into pro- 
duction for delivery to any nonpar- 
ticipating country. Negotiations have 
been proceeding for three months and 
attempts to otbain a statement ‘rom 
Harold Wilson, president of the Brit- 
ish Board of Trade, have failed. 

Some British politicians are an- 
tagonistic to trade with Russia and 
suggestions have been made that 
Britain is supplying war potential in 
exchange for grain under the pres- 
ent agreement. This allegation has 
been vigorously denied by the zov- 
ernment. 

Other countries are said to be in 
the market for supplies of both bread 
and coarse grains from Russia and 
her satellite countries in eastern 
Europe. Several have announced that 
they will have surpluses for export 
as a result of abundant harvest pros- 
pects. 

The French government has de- 
cided to import large quantities of 
coarse grains in order to discourage 
the feeding of wheat to animals. 
Trade opinions in France consicers 
that supplies of corn will be obtained 
mainly from the U.S., though the 
possibility of negotiations with Rus- 
sia is not discounted. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
AUSTRALIAN PRICE CUT 


TORONTO — A reduction of one 
shilling a bushel in the export price 
of Australian wheat was announced 
by the Australian wheat board. The 
new price, effective July 19, is 17s 
bu. f.o.b. A spokesman for the board 
said that the reduction followed re- 
cent price trends overseas. 

= 











EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—tThe prospects for the 
decontrol of basic foods provide a ma- 
jor talking point in most western 
European trading centers today, and 
there are hopeful signs that before 
long some freedom of action will be 
granted to traders. A series of good 
harvests coupled with the success of 
the European Recovery Plan would 
act as a tonic for European trade 
and importers could look to the re- 
juvenation of their activities. Nor- 
mally, Britain is in the van of pro- 
gressive movements of this nature, 
but it is obvious that other European 
countries are going to be ahead of 
her in introducing a relaxation of 
restrictions. 

Britain may have to await the elec- 
tion of a government more sym- 
pathetic to the interests of private 
enterprise. The British electorate is, 








By George E. Swarbreck -_ 


however, gradually realizing that it 
was the businessmen who made the 
U.K. preeminent in world trading 
circles, and that only by allowing 
them greater freedom will that posi- 
tion be regained. The Dutch import- 
ers, who had a difficult time un Jjer 
German wartime occupation, have 
been heartened by a change in «he 
attitude of the Minister of Finance,| 
Prof. Lieftinck, a confirmed socialist. | 
He is reported to be showing a more 
liberal attitude towards private cn- 
terprise. State control is receiv ng 
careful examination in Holland in ‘he 
light of the experience gained dur- 
ing the past three years and inter- 
esting developments may be expect- 
ed. Holland has always provided 4 
good market for imported flour and 
any move towards freedom will be 
welcomed. 

Reports from Italy speak of plans 
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of several ships to bring wheat and 
flour from Canada. In one day eight 
vessels were contracted to load grain 
in Argentina, while tonnage has also 
been secured for the Australian 
trade. As a result of the excellent 
harvest in Australia, more ships are 
needed for the transport of grain 
and flour to Britain. Traders are ex- 
pecting that the consignments of flour 
will provide a postwar record, and 
their only disappointment is that the 
trade is not being put through nor- 
mal importing channels. The flour 
will come as part of the Anglo-Aus- 
tralian 80 million-bushel wheat deal 
which was negotiated on a govern- 
ment level by the bulk buying or- 
ganization. 
x *k * 


Reports reaching London indicate 
that D. S. Senanayake, prime min- 
ister of Ceylon, is concerned over 
the rising costs of dock labor in Co- 
lombo harbor. Whereas in Cochin, In- 
dia, the stevedoring costs of unload- 
ing 8,000 bags of flour were Rs 5,500 
($1,475), in Colombo the cost had 
risen to Rs 11,600 ($4,015), for the 
same operation. This, it appears, is 
the result of native labor being high- 
ly organized into three competitive 
unions. If the trend continues there 
is danger of ships unloading main 
cargoes at an India port and Cey- 
lon being supplied by coastal craft. 
Colombo is one of the most impor- 
tant harbors in the East and the 
loss of traffic for India, Burma and 
other countries would be a disaster 
for her economy. 


for the reopening of -the grain ex- 
changes, €@ move which will be 
ymous with greater freedom 
for traders. French efforts, too, are 
directed to securing a release from 
state control while optimism in Ger- 
many, despite Russian threats, is 
ing. Many German importers 
are anxious to renew their contacts 
with exporters in the U.S. and Can- 
ada, a fact which is evidence by the 
number of letters of inquiry ad- 
dressed to the London office of The 
Northwestern Miller. This in spite of 
the fact that the prospects of doing 
pusiness at the moment are nil. 


x * * 

Harvesting is now in full swing in 
Poland and observers report excel- 
jent yields. A statement by the Min- 
istry of Agriculture brings assur- 
ances that as a result of excellent 
crops, Poland will now become self 
sufficient in grain and may even have 
a surplus for export. In some areas 
the yield is double that of last year. 

x &* * 

Denmark and Russia have signed a 
trade agreement after protracted 
negotiations. The proposals are that 
Russia will provide grain and fer- 
tilizers in return for Danish dairy 
products. The agreement will run for 
an initial term of 18 months. 


: FF 
Activity in the freight market has 
been pronounced in Britain during 
the past few weeks and arrangements 
concluded provide for the chartering 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFre—— 


PORTUGUESE CROP SMALLER 

TORONTO, ONT. — A Canadian 
foreign trade bulletin reports that 
during 1947 crops in Portugal were 


CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








the most satisfactory for several 
years with the exception of wheat. 
Total production of wheat for 1947 
was 3,300,000 quintals, compared with 
an average of 4,389,000. Consumption 
during that period was 5,177,000 
quintals. A deficit of 1,800,000 quin- 
tals has to be made up by importa- 
tion of wheat or flour. Part of the 
population of Portugal is dependent 





em. GU. PRA S 


Exporter 


| FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


| 6% King Street, Eust 


TORONTO, CANADA 











SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 
Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Exporters 
Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 


upon the milling industry so it is 
not in the interest of national econ- 
omy to import mill products. In 1946 
there were 8,214 establishments mill- 
ing wheat, including 5,569 water 
mills, 2,215 windmills and 430 power 
mills. 


Flour. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


TAILORED TO 
YOUR NEEDS 


MULTIWALL 
and 
C-B SEAL 








PAPER BAGS 
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JUTE & COTTON BAGS 


ARTISTICALLY 
PRINTED 












































JUTE 
BAGS 


COTTON 





Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 
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Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 











PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export 


Flour, Feed and Grain 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 












































Miu at SASKATOON, SasK., CANADA 
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Sates OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Cable Address: “Forraarry”’ BOX 2190 





Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 























Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 











COATSWORTH & COOPER 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 


Export and Domestic 


Ocean and Lake Insurance 


and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 


Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 


Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 





F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 


Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 
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CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 





UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Country-Milled 
from Country-ran 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 





ARROW MILLS, INC. 








KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE : 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . .. the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 











MILLFEED MARKETS 














FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











Minneapolis: Bran prices rallied after 
reaching a low of $44 last week, and July 
26 bran was quoted at $46 ton. The new 
strength was restricted to bran, however, 
as other millfeeds weakened, thus bringing 
about a more normal spread between bran 
and midds. Bran, while up from the low 
point, is $2 lewer than it was a week ago, 
and other millfeeds are off as much as $5. 
There is considerable interest in millfeed for 
September through December, but not much 
is offered as mills’ flour bookings do not 
extend that far and millers are reluctant to 
get out on a limb. Quotations July 26: bran 
$46, standard midds. $53, flour midds. $67.50, 
red dog $75. 


Duluth: Demand is light, the trend lower 
end supplies are heavy. Pure bran $45, 
standard bran $44, flour midds. $68.50, 
mixed feeds $61, red dog $76. 


Salina: Demand is fair with prices about 
$7 ton lower on bran and $8@8.50 lower 
on shorts. Supplies are adequate. Quotations, 
basis Kangas City: bran §$41.50@42, gray 
shorts $52@53. 


Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, burlaps, 
bran $49.50@51, gray shorts $59.50@62 de- 
livered T.C.P., about $5 lower on bran and 
$5@7 lower on shorts than previous week; 
the demand is slightly better and called fair. 
Bulk of production is being absorbed in for- 
mula feeds and in mixed cars with flour and 
feed, and there is no noticeable accumu- 
lation. 


Denver: Demand is showing some im- 
provement at this time. Supplies are ade- 
quate to fill existing calls. Prices are off 
again. Quotations, bran $43, shorts $55. 


Omaha: Millfeed prices hit rock bottom 
here last week as the market was as 
quiet as it has been in many many months. 
Bran sold for $42, shorts for $52 early in 
the week. These prices raised $1 at the 
close of the market week. 


Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed $5@8.50 
lower. Quotations, straight cars, bran $45@ 
46, millrun $50@51, shorts $55@56. Mixed 
or pool cars $1 higher. 


Hutchinson: Millfeed firmed after plumb- 
ing new depths. With stocks down the 
trade took hold for the first time in several 
weeks and demand was in excess of offer- 
ings. Prices showed a loss of $5@8 compared 
with the preceding week. Quotations, Kan- 
sas City basis: Bran $42@42.50, mill run 
$47@47.50, gray shorts $52@53. 


Wichita: Demand for millfeed is slow but 
is a little better for bran than for shorts. 
Supplies are ample. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: Bran $43, shorts $53. Bran declined 
$5 ton and shorts $8 ton, compared with the 
preceding week. 


Chicago: Demand is fair and supplies are 
ample. Bran $48.50@49, standard midds. 
$56@57, flour midds. $71@73, red dog $75.50. 


St. Louis: There is only a fair demand for 
nearby stuff. However, there is some inter- 
est shown for the deferred at lower prices. 
Values are off sharply. Bran is $1 off while 
gray shorts are $3@3.50 lower. Bran prices 
are $45@45.50, gray shorts $55.50@56.50. 


Buffalo: Buyers are very cautious and are 
holding off as long as the sharp decline in 
millfeed continues. Quotations, sacked, f.o.b. 
Buffalo: bran $51@52, standard midds. $60@ 
61, flour midds $69@70, red dog $76@77. 


Boston: The millfeed market in Boston 
extended its losses, although not of the 
proportions of the preceding week. Spring 
bran is $3 lower while middlings lost a 
similar amount. Mixed feeds were generally 
steady and only lost 50¢ but red dog 
eased $2. 

Buying is practically non-existent except 
in some scattered instances which were for 
immediate shipment and then only sufficient 
to maintain operations. Buyers, according to 
dealers, are not interested in any forward 
business at current levels. This is not un- 
usual in a declining market in this area. 

Quotations, Spring bran $59, midds $69, 
mixed feeds $67.50, red dog $73. 


Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices are down to a 
point which it is thought could stimulate 
some nice sized buying orders. However, 
only fair sized buying for present needs 
was done although dealers state they be- 
lieve millfeed prices are not likely to fall 
to a much lower level. Bran, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh is quoted at $57@57.70, standara 
midds. $62@65.70, flour midds $74@74.20, 
red dog $85@85.20. 


Philadelphia: Millfeed has become a still 
cheaper commodity in this market as the 
result of new declines in all types. However, 
the fact that the reduction took place at a 
time when demand is normally slack be- 
cause of better pasturage has tended to pre- 
vent any expansion in activity. This means 
the supply situation has registered consid- 
erable improvement. Quotations show bran 
at $59@60, a drop of $5, while standard 
midds. are off $6 to $68@69 and a similar 
cut in red dog leaves it at $76@77. 

New Orleans: With declines in millfeed 
continuing buyers are reluctant to make 
commitments, although some business is 
being worked for future delivery. Both job- 
bers and feed mixers are limiting their 
purchases to shipment during the week. 
Offerings on bran and shorts are quite 
liberal. There is an increase in export in- 
quiries, but only a small percentage of these 
is being worked. Bran $51.25@52, shorts 
$61@62. 

Atlanta: Demand is limited on the de- 
clining market; the trend is downward and 
supplies are ample. Quotations, wheat bran 
$53@54, gray shorts $66.60@67.25. 


Seattle: The millfeed market is very weak. 


July 27, 1948 


Heavy grain crops, especially barley, are 
hanging over the market. Terminal mills are 
quoting $49, sacked, Seattle-Tacoma, put 
probably would consider bids $1 lower. Re. 
sellers and shorts are actively working the 
market at $46.50@47.50. 


Portland: Millrun $48, midds. $56. 


Ogden: Millfeed trade declined on a slow 
market during past week with slow stock 
feeding season at hand and cattle on forage 
and pasture lands, even many dairy cattle, 
Buying is on a hand-to-mouth basis. Mills 
operated at capacity five days during last 
week, observing Pioneer Days holiday July 
24, marking the date when Brigham Young 
and Mormon pioneers founded Utah and 
planted grain, launching flour industry jn 
Intermountain area. 

Quotations: Red bran and millrun $46, 
midds. $50. to Denver, red bran and milirun 
$53, midds. $57. To California $53.50, midds, 
$57.50, f.0.b., San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand continues to 
take all millfeed available. Quotations, bran 
$58.25, shorts $59.25, midds. $61.25, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Toronto-Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: Demand for all types of mill- 
feed remain strong. Eastern Canada con- 
tinues to take most of the output from 
western mills, although some stocks from 
Alberta plants are moving to British Co- 
lumbia. Supplies are far short of require- 
ments. Quotations: Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta bran $49.25, shorts $52.25. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$3 extra, 


Vancouver: Domestic demand continues at 
the lowest level in many years but at the 
same time offerings from prairie mills are 
down considerably. There is no shortage of 
requirements in this territory as fee‘ers 
show more and more resistance to present 
prices. Prairie mills are quoting a fuirly 
wide range of prices, but outside of midds. 
which are in very slow demand, millfeced 
cannot be bought below the going prices, 
which are, bran $56.80, shorts $57.80 and 
midds. $60.80. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the Un ted 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, July 17, 148 
(000’s omitted): 

Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
83 - + 
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July 19, 1947 ... 98 168 33 
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STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


>RAIN EXCHANGE «+ MINNEAPOLIS. MINN 
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Shippers of 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 








RYE PRODUCTS 








Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —"’Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 














CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








PROMPT ™, ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas Cit; 


y 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
We m, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 














“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exws Mriime Co., Inman, Kan. 








Minneapolis: Rye flour business remains 
slow, with sales limited to mixed car lots. 
Directions are slow. Prices are down 10¢ 
from a week ago. Quotations: white rye 
$4.75, medium $4.55, dark $3.95. 


Portland: Pure dark rye $6, white patent 
$7.10. 


Pittsburgh::- Although prices of rye flours 
are down, buying is limited to fill-in 
amounts over scattered territory. Bakers 
and jobbers hesitate to buy on this market, 
and bakers are using rye flours very sparing- 
ly now until a better picture of future rye 
prices is possible. Rye flour is quoted Pitts- 
burgh f.o.b., in pure white grade at $5.25@ 
5.40, medium $4.90@5.20, dark $4.50@4.80, 
blended $6.10, rye meal $4.90. 

St. Louis: Prices are unchanged; sales are 
slow, shipping instructions are improved. 
Pure white $5.85, medium $5.60, dark $3.85, 
rye meal $5.35. 


Chicago: Rye flour demand continued 
quiet, and only the usual small lot sales 
were made. Directions were only fair. White 
patent rye $5.15@5.30, medium $4.80@5, 
dark $3.80@4.35. ” 

Buffalo: Demand for rye is moderate as 
buyers are awaiting further crop develop- 
ments. Quotations f.o.b. Buffalo: white $6.15, 
medium $5.90, dark $4.15. 


Atlanta: Demand is light, the trend 
stronger and supplies are ample. Quotations: 
rye, white $6.40, dark $4.40. 

Philadelphia: Rye flour has undergone an- 
other downward revision in this market 
without generating any increase in demand. 
Bakers are taking limited amounts of the 
dark flour, but in most instances this ap- 
pears to be attributable to shrinking sup- 
plies rather than price attractiveness. Mean- 
while, sales of products from this type of 
flour are experiencing their normal summer 
slowdown. The quotation on rye white of 
$5.45@5.60, compares with $5.75@5.80 a 
week earlier. 

New York: Interest in rye purchases con- 
tinues slow in this market. Pure white pat- 
ents $5.40@5.60. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Mentreal: The domestic market 
is slow but there is some export movement. 
Quotations: rotled oats in 80-lb. cottons 
$5.05; oatmeal in 98-lb. juter $6.10 f.o.h 
Toronto or Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and oat- 
meal is moderate, with only a few oddments 
reported worked for export. Supplies are 
moving freely. Quotations: rolled oats in 
80-lb. sacks $4.55 in the three prairie prov- 
inces, oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.45. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quoted 
at $5.39 July 26; 24-0z. packages $3.35 qnise, 
48-oz. packages $3.60. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., July 15, 1948 (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 





Port Arthur .. 7,308 670 3,124 5,078 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 1,661 *6 128 87 
Churchill ....... 540 as 1 ee 
Int. Public and Semi-public ele- 

eee 241 ws 148 469 

Metals 2. crceces 9,750 670 3,401 56,634 

WOO? OBO ...... 13,753 952 3,791 2,955 


Receipts during week ending July 15: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,664 131 1,372 857 





Pacific seaboard. 69 “0 21 34 
Churchill ....... 185 6 a 
Other terminals* 15 os oe 2 

UD: Sav cnces 2,933 131 1,393 893 


Shipments during week ending July 15: 
Ft. William-Pt. Arthur— 





EMO ccbvecses 2,750 161 683 290 

BE be severed’ 42 2 300 82 

Milled or 

processed ... 47 ne 14 28 

Pacific seaboard— 

i 737 ve ‘se 

eer 85 $% 24 5 
Other terminals* 99 08 56 74 

OUND tc cceeee 3,760 163 1,077 579 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1947, to July 15, 1948: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..134,317 8,817 46,780 40,147 


Pacific seaboard. 37,631 -» 1,405 848 
Churchill ....... 3,365 ee 392 es 
Other terminals* 2,268 4 1,628 2,846 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1947, to July 15, 1948: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..132,193 8,924 48,050 37,071 


Pacific seaboard. 37,923 -. 2,426 852 
Churchill ....... 4,976 “6 40 ae 
Other terminals* 2,042 4 1,759 2,586 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
R. W. HOTH NAMED 
MILWAUKEE—Reinhold W. Hoth, 
formerly with the W. M. Bell Co.. 
Milwaukee, grain dealers, has been 
named manager of the consignment 
and merchandising department of J. 
Walter Rice, Inc., local grain firm. 
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Zor Better Bread 
WILLIAM KELLY 
—~——- MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
=_=" 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 


DULUTH 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











CARGILL 


ne Cg tlie 





“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 


Wheat State 
The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbis Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS © 
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W HILE we don’t put labels like this on 
millers’ wheat orders, we carry out those 
orders with that spirit in mind. We want satis- 


fied customers and we’re willing to satisfy with 
EXTRA care and EXTRA effort. 


FOR SUPERIOR MILLING WHEAT 
ANALYZED FOR BAKING STRENGTH 


CALL VICTOR 4384 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Ath for LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 

















.CHER- DANIELS~/\IDLAND 


Cc. C. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. . 








NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 
Pure Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Durum Wheat, Semolina, Coarse and Fine Granulars 


The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 

















“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





milled from 


USDA Plans Test-Demonstrations 
on Fighting Stored Grain Insects 


WASHINGTON—As part of a cam- 
paign to protect the new wheat har- 
vest from damage by stored grain 
insects, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture plans to hold a series of in- 
vestigations and demonstrations in 
the hard winter wheat region of the 
Southwest and the soft winter wheat 
region of the east central states. 

A three-point control program rec- 
ommended by the U. S. Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
will be emphasized at the test-demon- 
strations, to be held in cooperation 
with the state extension services and 
research entomologists. Dr. R. T. Cot- 
ton, entomologist in charge of the 
bureau’s Manhattan, Kansas, station 
will be in charge. 

The recommended three-point pro- 
gram, in the opinion of USDA en- 
tomologists, is one which gives defi- 
nite assurance to farmers that their 
grain can be free of insects, either 
when marketed or used at home. 
Here is the program: 

1. Harvest wheat promptly when 
it becomes dry enough for safe stor- 
age. 

2. Store the wheat in bins that 
have been made weather and fumi- 
gant tight, cleaned thoroughly, and 
made free of insects by spraying with 
insecticides. 

3. Fumigate the new grain in Au- 
gust. 

These three steps will provide good 
insurance against insect damage if a 
thorough job of fumigation is done, 
according to the entomologists. The 
grain should be inspected at inter- 
vals and fumigated again if insects 
reappear, they pointed out. 

It is highly important that wheat 
be harvested and stored in as dry a 
condition as possible. Wheat is often 
harvested with a moisture content of 
more than 12% in the hard winter 
wheat region of the Southwest and 
in the soft winter wheat area of 
the East and Middle West. High 
moisture wheat attracts insects and 
they breed in it much faster than in 
dry wheat. 

Thorough cleaning of empty bins, 
followed by spraying with insecti- 
cide, is necessary to destroy insects 
that live over from one crop to an- 
other in the woodwork. Farmers 
should dispose of old grain and milled 
cereal products in the vicinity of the 
bins, and old feed and grain bags 
should be burned, fumigated or steril- 
ized. The walls and floors should be 
sprayed with a good insecticide that 
leaves a residual coating. A spray 
containing 24%% of DDT, applied at 


There Is Nothing Uncertain 


BAY STATE FLOURS 
not of average—but of 
Gxcellent Quality 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


About 


They are flours that will produce a class of bakery goods 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 





Guaranteed Hard Spring Wheat 


July 27, 1948 





July 





the rate of 2 gal. per 1,000 sq. ft, 
is recommended since it leaves a good 
residual coating. 


Most important of the three steps, 
however, is the fumigation of new 
grain. This should be done in Av- 
gust. If a thorough job is done, in. 
sects that have flown or crawled into 
the bins or that infested the wheat 
while it was in the field will be de. 
stroyed. Fumigants recommended are 
three parts of ethylene dichloride to 
one part of carbon tetrachloride, or 
one part of carbon disulfide to four 
parts of carbon tetrachloride. 


In steel bins 3 gal. of the 3 to 1 
mixture, or 2 gal. of the 1 to 4 mix. 
ture, should be used for each | ,000 
bu. wheat. In tight wooden bins these 
dosages should be doubled. If the 
bins are loosely constructed, or if the 
grain is in a shallow layer with | irge 
surface exposure, the dosages should 
be increased even more. If the bin 
is not tightly constructed it should 
be lined with fiber-reinforced p.per 
before filling, to hold the gas e fec- 
tively. 


FLOUR FOR EUROPE—The Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, recently 
combined a successful product pro- 
motion with foreign relief feeding, by 
donating the flour shown above in 4 
pound-for-pound matching of ox 
tops sent in by Fisher consumers, 
church and club groups in_ the 
Seattle, Oregon and California area. 
The package of the company’s »is- 
cuit mix was retained for home use, 
with the box top sent in for the flour 
donation. The flour will be distyib- 
uted overseas by U.S. accredited re- 
lief agencies. 
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BUYING | 
Burrrlap 
Bags? 


Weel, it's wise and thrifty to 
deal with folks who really 






know bur-r-rlap*. .- folks you 





know you can depend on. So 





for the famous Angus Bur-r- 





rlap or whatever grade you 








need ... look to Bemis! 


Anither important point... 





There’s a Bemis plant verra 





near you for better sairvice 








wherever you are. 
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pro- 
y, by 
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ners, 
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area. 
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* Each year Bemis determines the grading of burlap pro- 
duced by the Indian jute mills. Bemis’ grading is 
accepted by producers and users alike as the standard 
for burlap quality. This acceptance as the “supreme 
court” of the industry comes from Bemis’ long and “Kmerica’s No.1 Bag Maker” 
unequalled experience as importer, converter and 


distributor of burlap. Baltimore * Boise * Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo « Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland + Denver 
Detroit * Houston « Indianapolis * Jacksonville, Fla. * Kansas City * Louisville * Memphis « Norfolk 
Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New Orleans * New York City * Omaha « Oklahoma City « Phoenix 
Pittsburgh * St. Louis « Salt Lake City + Salina * San Francisco « Seattle » Wichita 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 













July 27, 1948 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





MILLS AT TACOMA ¢ SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 





"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skEaTT.g, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 








101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "474° 








ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Weitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athene, Oregon 
Attentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 





















GROWN 
MILLS 


PORTLAND, ORECON 


Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
4 Family and Ex- 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 














WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 











TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 
Mills located at Tidewater and Country 
604 LEWIS BUILDING e PORTLAND 4, OREGON 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OIT Issues New Regulations 
to Combat Licensing Frauds 


WASHINGTON—To further tight- 
en the procedures against fraud in 
export shipments, the Office of In- 
ternational Trade has issued a new 
regulation making shippers’ export 
declarations documents subject to the 
protection and penalties of the export 
control law. 

A recent circular issued by the 
Flour Millers’ Export Assn. to mem- 
bers points out that the new regula- 
tion, contained in Current Export 
Bulletin No. 471, effective Aug. 15, 
1948, makes the export declaration 
an OIT document and a Bureau of 
the Census statistical form and gen- 
erally imposes stricter controls of 
declarations. . 

Three copies of the declaration are 
required instead of the present re- 
quirement of two, and should be pre- 
sented to customs officials with ex- 
port licenses before the time the 
flour is unloaded on dock. The decla- 
ration will be checked against the 
export license and used to check 
against the shipment before expor- 
tation. Customs officers may demand 
invoices, orders, letters of credit or 
relevant documents to check the ac- 
curacy of the declaration. 


Aimed at Changes 


An important new requirement is 
the so-called ‘‘clean copy” clause, 
which provides that custom officials 
may not authenticate a declaration 
which shows evidence of alteration 
or amendment. Exceptions for emer- 
gencies are provided, however. New 
forms of export declarations are in 
course of preparation and will be 
available about Sept. 1. Meanwhile 
the present forms may be used. 

“This is another step in the direc- 
tion of tighter control of exports by 
OIT,” Martin F. Smith, general man- 
ager the export association com- 
ments in the circular. Roundly 
criticized by congressional commit- 
tees for laxity, OIT has added about 
7 men to its compliance division and 
has given customs a generous slice of 
its own appropriation to increase the 
number of customs inspectors. 

“Relief from this and other oner- 
ous control regulations can be had on- 
ly by the reinstatement of general li- 
censing of flour. OIT officials and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture would 
be happy to be relieved of the con- 
trol of flour. The present licensing 
program was promulgated by OIT 
and over the express disapproval of 
the state department. Discussions 
with officials in agriculture and OIT 
about the return of general licens- 
ing lead me to believe that the big 
question in their minds now is the 
timing. The Aug. 10 report should be 
the clincher if one is needed. Con- 
tingent upon developments in the in- 
ternational situation, the prospects 
are excellent that we’ will have gen- 
eral license by Sept. 15.” 


Further Changes Made 

Current Export Bulletin No. 472 
sets forth new regulations concern- 
ing documents accompanying appli- 
cations for export licenses. Such doc- 
uments no longer will be returned to 
the applicant except when the appli- 
cation is “returned without action.” 
Applicants are informed that they 
should submit photostatic or other 
copies rather than original documents 
Which they may later need. Howev- 
er, original documents should be kept 
available should the U.S. Depart- 
Ment of Commerce demand to ex- 
amine them. 


Documents which are submitted 
with an application and which will 
become part of the license (such as 
proposed lists of consignees) must 
continue to be submitted in duplicate, 
with a copy affixed to each copy of 
the application. Documents which will 
not become part of the license (such 
as evidence of accepted orders) need 
be submitted in only one copy and 
should be attached to the duplicate 
copy of the application. 

The OIT lists the following ex- 
amples of evidence of an accepted or- 
der: a contract signed by both ex- 
porter and importer, telegrams, 
cables, letters or other documents 
exchanged between the exporter and 
importer, 

All abbreviations and coded terms 
in documents must be explained, and 
documents in a foreign language must 
be accompanied by an English trans- 
lation certified as accurate by the 
applicant. 

Meanwhile, trade sources have re- 
ported to top Production and Mar- 
keting Administration officials that 
the flour pipelines in the Philippines 
and Latin American are rapidly be- 
ing filled and that resistance to price 
levels proves that the sellers mar- 
ket is over. This information was con- 
veyed to strengthen their appeal for 
prompt action on restoration of gen- 
eral license to these areas. 

PMA officials approved the pres- 
ent export licensing technique as the 
first step in a return to general li- 
censing. At that time it was feared 
that a complete return to-the gen- 
eral license might cause _ serious 
repercussions to exporters and im- 
porters who were presumed to have 
substantially duplicated orders. 

Now that this danger appears to 
have passed and new crop wheat is 
clogging terminals and going under 
loan, the consensus is that restora- 
tion of general license is more than 
a probability now. 





Wheat Pact 


(Continued from page 9) 


the importing countries. In order to 
bring the agreement into force on the 
part of the U.S. it is necessary there- 
fore, that the U.S.-instrument of ac- 
ceptance be deposited by July 1, 
1948.” 


Brannan Comment Cited 


At the time of submission to Con- 
gress the Secretary of Agriculture 
made no comment on the July 1, 1948, 
deadline for acceptance by the US. 
but subsequently after the Senate 
failed to act Charles F. Brannan, 
secretary of agriculture, stated, “The 
International Wheat Agreement could 
not be put into effect because the 
U.S. Senate failed to act on the 
question of U.S. participation. It was 
clearly understood that this nation 
had to ratify the agreement by July 
1. An effort has been made to keep 
a council in existence so that discus- 
sions of a new agreement may be 
initiated at some future time if it 
seems that there are reasonable pros- 
pects for negotiating another agree- 
ment. 

From these foregoing statements 
the trade concludes that the adminis- 
tration had prior to the “rump” ses- 
sion call conceded that the wheat 
pact was a dead. issue. Now, however, 
it is learned that some abstruse con- 





struction is being placed on the terms 
of the agreement which permits fur- 
ther consideration and possible par- 
ticipation of the U.S. in the proposal 
although the much-cited July 1, 1948, 
deadline has come and gone. 

Provisions for acceptance by the ex- 
porting countries of the pact not later 
than July 1, 1948, are made in Sec- 
tion 20 of the proposal. Importing na- 
tions were given longer tame to con- 
cur. In government circles it was 
noted that this flexibility was provid- 
ed only for the importing countries 
and it had been suggested that equal 
flexibility be accorded the exporting 
nations. However, because of their 
extreme confidence, the proponents 
of the agreement did not consider 
this necessary. 

Now that the first attempt to en- 
act the agreement has failed and 
Congress has been called back into 
session, administration strategists 
are in effect saying that their previ- 
ous arbitrary remarks on the July 1 
deadline did not say “positively,” 
only “maybe.” 

Wheat agreement advocates now 
say that the agreement is still open 
for U.S. participation under Section 
21 of the pact which sets up the 
method by which other nations, either 
exporters or importers, can become 
participants to the agreement. How- 
ever, under this section of the pro- 
posal the participation of the U.S., 
which would be asked to subsidize 
substantial exports of wheat, would 
be subject to conditions defined by 
terms the earlier members of the 
wheat council might prescribe. This 
section reads as follows: 

“Subject to the unanimity of the 
votes cast, any government may ac- 
cede to this agreement upon such con- 
ditions as the council may lay down. 
Such accession shall be effected by 
the notification thereof by the gov- 
ernment concerned to the government 
of the U.S., which government shall 
notify the signatory and acceding 
governments of each such accession 
and the date of receipt thereof.” 

A literal reading of this provision 
places the responsibility for receipt 
of requests for participation and noti- 
fication to the participating nations on 
the U.S. which has not become a par- 
ticipant of the council. How, it is 
asked, can the U.S. perform those 
duties since it is not an active mem- 
ber of the International Wheat Coun- 
cil? 

At USDA, officials say that Mr. 
Brannan’ now feels that he is not 
bound by the earlier statement quot- 
ed above and that he has been re- 
liably informed that the U.S. still can 
legally approve the agreement and 
become party to the pact if the Sen- 
ate during the “rump” session ap- 
proves it. 

While the consensus is that Con- 
gress will again pass over this new 
appeal for enactment of the wheat 
pact, the current situation is some- 
what changed since the trade suc- 
cessfully defeated the original presen- 
tation. 

For example, during the public hear- 
ings the farm organizations did not 
have their top men on the job here 
to advocate adoption. The absence of 
persons such as Albert Goss, master 
of the Grange, and Allan Kline, head 
of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, at the time the Senate sub- 
committee heard the testimony was 
seen by government leaders as one 
of the causes of the failure of the Sen- 
ate to act. Shrewd trade observers 
say that if the two farm leaders urge 
congressional majority leaders to re- 
port out the treaty this action will be 
forthcoming and a floor fight sched- 
uled. 
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Wheat Carryover 
July 1 Totals 
195 Million Bu. 


WASHINGTON—Carry-over stocks 
of 195 million bushels of wheat were 
stored in all positions, on and off 
farms, July 1, and rye stocks were 
3.3 million bushels, a million bushels 
more than on July 1 last year, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

Current wheat stocks are about 
two and a third times as large as a 
year ago, nearly double the stocks 
on July 1, 1946, but smaller than the 
July 1 carry-over of any other year 
since 1938. Disappearance since July 
1, 1947, from the total supply of 1,- 
449 million bushels, was 1,254 million 
bushels, only 33 million bushels short 
of the record disappearance of 1,287 
million bushels from July, 1945, 
through June, 1946. Disappearance 
of 285 million bushels during the 
quarter just ended was the highest 
on record for the April-June quarter. 

By positions, the current total in- 
cludes stocks of 94 million bushels on 
farms, 30 million bushels in interior 
mills, elevators and warehouses and 
34 million bushels in merchant mills 
—all estimates of the Crop Reporting 
Board—as well as 34 million bushels 
in commercial stocks at terminals, 
reported by the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, and 2.5 million 
bushels in transit owned by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. Other CCC- 
owned wheat is included in the esti- 
mates by positions. Total off-farm 
stocks are estimated at 101 million 
bushels, compared with 43 million a 
year ago, 58 million on July 1, 1946, 
and 191 million on July 1, 1945. 

Rye stocks of 3.3, million bushels 
in all positions on July 1, although 
exceeding the carryover of the past 
two years, are low in comparison with 
the carryover stocks of 12 million 
bushels on July 1, 1945, the 31 mil- 
lion in 1944, and the 47 million bush- 
els on July 1, 1943. Comparable rec- 
ords are not available for earlier 
years. More than half of the current 
rye stocks are stored on farms, while 
in other years of record the propor- 
tion remaining on farms was usually 
much less than half. Disappearance of 
rye from April 1 to July 1, 1948, 
was 4.8 million bushels, compared 
with 2.7 million during the same 
quarter last year and 5.2 million from 
April to July, 1946. Since July 1, 
1947, disappearance of rye has 
amounted to 25 million bushels, com- 
pared with 19 million from July, 1946, 
through June, 1947, and 34 million 
bushels from the 1945 supply. 

Stocks of old wheat in interior 
mills, elevators and warehouses, to- 
gether with stocks on farms on July 
1, 1948, total 124 million bushels, 
nearly two and a half times the 50.6 
million bushels a year ago, but is 14% 
less than the 1937-46 average of 143.6 
million bushels in these positions. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMI DECLARES DIVIDEND 


MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
$.84375 per share of General Mills 
3%% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock, payable Sept. 1, 1948, 
to stockholders of record Aug. 10, 
1948. This is the 12th consecutive 
dividend on General Mills 3%% pre- 
ferred. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Dr. C. H. Bailey, dean of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota department of 
agriculture and director of the state’s 
agricultural experiment station, re- 
turned July 21 from a 10-week gov- 
ernment mission in Greece. He acted 
as agricultural research specialist 
with the American mission to the 
aid of Greece under the U.S. State 
Department. 

* 


Robert S. Whiteside, assistant di- 
rector in charge of sales of industrial 
products, of the special markets and 
industrial division of Winthrop- 
Stearns, Inc., New York, spent the 
past week in Minneapolis on business. 


H. A. Wolf, secretary-treasurer, 
Lakeview Milling Co., Chambersburg, 
Pa., was a visitor last week in the 
offices of the Tanner-Evans-Siney 
Corp., New York City. 

* 


Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking 
Co., Denver, president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., was a visitor in 
New York City last week. 

€ 


Claude F. Tillma, Oklahoma City 
branch manager for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., accompanied by his daughter, 
Miss Ann Tillma, has joined the Okla- 
homa City colony of vacationers in 
Gull Lake, Minn. 


C. E. Tidholm, formerly chief en- 
gineer with Kipp-Kelly, Winnipeg, 
Man., is now connected with the 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply, Inc., 
Oklahoma City. P. J. Montgomery, 
Oklahoma City representative of the 
company, has just returned from 
Houston, Texas, where he installed 
a corrugating machine in the Arrow 
Mills, Inc., plant. 


A. C. Strong, Oklahoma City, man- 
ager of sales in the Oklahoma-Texas 
district for flour and feed, General 
Mills, Inc., has returned from a re- 
cent trip to Texas. Lee Merry, sales 
manager, flour and feed, in the Ar- 


kansas-Louisiana territory, has re- 
turned from Arkansas. 
® 
Charles C. Reynolds, Oklahoma 


City, general manager for the Acme 
Flour Mills Co., is spending a vaca- 
tion in Red River, N.M. His wife 
and daughter accompanied him. 

* 


Effective Aug. 1, John Freeman 
will take office as paid executive sec- 
retary of the Master Retail Bakers 
Association of Los Angeles County, 
it has been announced by Don Par- 


“BREAKFAST OF CHAMPIONS” 

FOR OLYMPIC CHAMPIONS 

MINNEAPOLIS—The U.S. Olym- 
pic Team will have a daily breakfast 
of “Wheaties” during the internation- 
al games beginning in London this 
week. General Mills, Inc., announced 
that 52 complimentary cases of the 
cereal, each containing 200 1 oz. 
packages, have been dispatched on 
the steamer Mauretania for the 
breakfasts of the 425 athletes on the 
U.S. team. The shipment was sent to 
Charles L. Ornstein, chairman of the 
U.S. Olympic Food Committee in 
London. 





sons, Susan’s Bakery, president of the 
group. Mr. Freeman is insurance 
counselor for the group and has been 
active in the work of the association 
for the past year. ° 

iJ 


Charles Rousell, assistant sales 
manager of the Buhler (Kansas) Mill 
& Elevator Co., and his family, are 
on a vacation in Colorado. 

. 


William G. Kelly, regional sales 
manager for the William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, has de- 
serted his flooded home for several 
days for higher ground in Colorado. 

J 


E. B. Sewell, manager of the Willis 
Norton Co., Wichita, is convalescing 
at his home after major surgery. 

a 


Albert E.;,Colcord, who. operated a 
grist mill.in Derry, 'N.H., for many 
years, was honored on his 84th birth- 
day at a big family gathering at the 
200-year-old homestead at Beaver 
Lake, which has been in his wife’s 
family since 1838. 


King P. Aitken, Jr., sales director 
grocery products division Valier '& 
Spies Milling Company, is calling on 
the trade in the southern states this 
week. 

e 


Lee Turner, feed sales manager of 
Globe Mills division, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Ogden, Utah, is on two weeks’ 
vacation in the intérmountain area. 

e 

T. C. Thatcher, retired Oklahoma 
City miller, had as his guest recently 
his son, ‘Stanton Thatcher, Amarillo, 
Texas, former’ Oklahoma City resi- 
dent when he was cannected with 
the General Grain Co. 

@e.) 20° 33s 

Carl W. Skogsberg, manager of the 
Colonial Baking Co., Oklahoma City, 
and Mrs. Skogsberg, are spending the 
summer vacation at their cottage in 
Cottonwood Lake, Colo. 

s 

Al Mercer, Mercer Pie Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., accompanied by Mrs. 
Mercer, was a recent Atlanta visitor. 

* 

Joseph Hexteér, president, Columbia 
Baking Co., Atlanta, made a, recent 
business trip to New York. 

. 


Charles Dannals, Sr., president, At- 
lanta (Ga.) Milling Co., is. confined 
to Emory University Hospital, Emory 
University, Ga., where he is recover- 
ing from a recent major operation. 

* 

George Ball, Ball’s Bakery, Ope- 
lika, Ala.; is spending several weeks 
in Florida after an illness of several 
months. Mr; Ball is a member of the 
board of governors of the Southern 
Bakers Assn. 

7 

Whitely Davis, manager for the 
City Wholesale Co., flour blenders 
and wholesale grocers, Griffin, Ga., is 
ill following a recent heart attack. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. REGIS SALES SHOW 
GOOD GAINS THIS YEAR 








NEW YORK—St. Regis Paper Co. 
has reported net sales of $85,907,818 
for the period Jan. 1 to July 3, 1948, 


as compared with $69,033,514 for the 
same period of 1947. Net income aft- 
er provision for federal taxes amount- 
ed to $8,744,935, against $7,696,147 
for the comparable period. 

A regular quarterly dividend of 15¢ 
a share on the common stock, plus 
an extra dividend of 10¢ a share, 
both payable Sept. 1 to stockholders 
of record July 30, was declared by 
directors of the company at a meet- 
ing July 21. 

In a letter to stockholders, Roy K. 
Ferguson, president, reported con- 
tinued progress in all divisions dur- 
ing the first half of the year and 
said that the showing in that period 
made only modest reflection of the 
operations of the company’s new 
kraft paper.center at Pensacola, Fla. 

On the basis of present conditions 
and prespects, and in the light of the 
benefit which will accrue for the bal- 
ance of the year from the additional 
Florida capacity, Mr. Ferguson said, 
‘It may be estimated that our sales 
for the full year 1948 will be about 
$170 million.” / 

Mr. Ferguson said that the com- 
pany’s packaging division, embracing 
automatic filling equipment and mul- 
tiwall paper bags, continues to supply 
a steadily widening demand. He also 
reported continuation of a good de- 
mand for the company’s market 
woodpulp and for the products of the 
printing, publication and converting 
paper division and a good gain in 
tonnage by the Panelyte division. 
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BURRUS MILL & ELEVATOR 
PROMOTES 3 IN SALES 


DALLAS—Promotions of three 
men in the sales organization of the 
Burrus Mill & Elevator Co. were an- 
nounced this week by G. J. Buettner, 
general sales manager. Effective July 
1 Charles F. Hart, former southeast- 
ern division sales manager of the fam- 
ily flour division, became new sales 
manager of the family flour division. 

Named manager of the south cen- 
tral sales division with headquarters 
in Memphis was Leonard Adams. 
Grady O. Wheeler is the new manager 
of the South Atlantic sales division 
with headquarters in Atlanta. 


DEATHS 


C. J. Layfield, 74, former owner and 
president of the Kolb Bakery chain, 
died last week at his home in Scran- 
ton, Pa., following a long illness. Mr. 
Layfield entered the bakery business 
as an office boy with Kolb’s Bakery 
in Philadelphia and eventually be- 
came vice president and a director. 
When the company was purchased 
by General Baking Co., he continued 
as an officer and director. Later he 
moved to Scranton and assumed own- 
ership of the Kolb bakery there. He 
expanded its field of operations into 
a chain, with plants in Wilkes-Barre, 
Hazleton, Shamokin, Norristown and 
Camden, N.J. He then sold out to 
Spaulding Bakeries, Inc. After a brief 
retirement, Mr. Layfield established 
the Pennsylvania Pretzel Corp. in 
Allentown and served as its presi- 
dent and board chairman. He was a 
director of the Manbeck Baking Co., 
Harrisburg, until illness forced him 
to retire. 


Mrs. Alfred Sowden, wife of Alfred 
Sowden, vice president and treasurer 
of the New Era Milling Co., Arkan- 
sas City, Kansas, died July 18 after 
a short illness. Mrs. Sowden was born 
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in Beatrice, Neb., in 1889 and she 
and Mr. Sowden were married jn 
1914. In addition to her husband, she 
is survived by a son, DeLore Sowden, 
Arkansas City; a daughter, Mrs, 
Glenn Montague, Wichita; three 
brothers, two sisters and one grand- 
child, the daughter of Mrs. Monta- 
gue. Funeral services were held at 
Arkansas City July 20. 


Charles B. Buchanan, 74, promi- 
nent Washington County grain deal- 
er, died at a Hillsboro hospital of a 
heart attack. He was a native of 
Butteville, Ore. He purchased the 
old Climax Milling Co. in Hillsboro 
in- 1914, operating it as C. B. Buchan- 
an & Co. He also purchased the Hauk 
Milling Co. at McMinville, and oper- 
ated a grain concern in McMinville 
for many years. 


Nelle T. Hall, wife of J. F. Hall, 
well known flour broker, died at St. 
Elizabeth Hospital in La Fayette, Ind, 
July 25. Mrs. Hall had been ill for 
a long time and entered the hospital 
last January. Besides her husband 
she leaves a son Jack T. Hall, on the 
staff of Butler Bros., Chicago, and a 
daughter, Mrs. D. H. East, La Fayette. 


Hugo Schmidt, vice president and 
one of the owners of the Crescent 
Macaroni & Cracker Co., Davenport, 
Iowa, died of a heart attack July 20. 
Mr. Schmidt had not recovered from 
the shock of an ankle fracture iast 
month. He and his brother, Carl, also 
in the Crescent firm, have been prom- 
inent in Davenport civic affairs. 


Bernard W. Uhlin, 50, foreman in 
the sack department of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, for the past 
20 years, died July 20. He is survived 
by his father, widow and two sons 
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A. E. TOLLEY RESIGNS 
WARD BAKING CO. POST 


NEW YORK—The resignation of 
A. E. Tolley as executive vice presi- 
dent and director of the Ward Bak- 
ing Co. was accepted at a meeting of 
the board of directors July 22. Mr. 
Tolley is currently on leave of ab- 
sence. 

Faris R. Russell, chairman of the 
board of the Ward Baking Co., com- 
menting on this development stated, 
“Our long-time associate, Al Tolley, 
during his leave of absence will not 


‘be active in company affairs. I am 


sure you join with me and the rest 
of us here in the friendliest best 
wishes for his success in whatever 
may be his future associations and 
undertakings.” 

Mr. Tolley is a former president of 
the Bakers Club, Inc., New York City. 
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OCT. 18 MEETING PLANNED 
BY CONNECTICUT BAKERS 


WEST HAVEN, CONN.—The an- 
nual convention of the Connecticut 
Bakers Assn. has been scheduled {or 
Oct. 18 at the Barnum Hotel in 
Bridgeport, Conn., according to a re- 
cent announcement by Charles Barr, 
secretary of the association. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DR. A. N. RICHARDS NAMED 
TO BOARD OF MERCK & C9. 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Dr. A. N. Rich- 
ards, president of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences and emeritus profes- 
sor of pharmacology of the University 
of Pennsylvania medical school, has 
béen elected to the board of direc- 
tors of Merck & Co., manufacturing 
chemists. 

George W. Merck, president of the 
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y, said that Dr. Richards’ 
Getion “brings to the board a broad 
rience in and an intimate knowl- 
edge of the problems in medical re- 
search and its related sciences that 
are common to our educational insti- 
tutions, government and industry.” 
Dr. Richards is an advisor of the 
Merck Research Institute and only 
recently retired as vice president in 
charge of medical affairs at the Uni- 
yersity of Pennsylvania. His election 
to the Merck board took place July 
90 and he will assume his new duties 
Oct. 1. 
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Fall Term Enrollment 
Of 135 Anticipated 
By Milling School Head 


MANHATAN, KANSAS—Dr. J. A. 
Shellenberger, head of the milling 
school at Kansas State College, esti- 
mates that enrollment in the school 
for the fall term will be about 135 
students, 

He and R. I. Throckmorton, dean 
of the school of agriculture, in a joint 
announcement, said that applications. 
for admission from 37 new students 
have been approved. A few applicants 
who had unsatisfactory scholastic 
records in high school have been 
rejected. 

Of the 37 acceptances, 18 students 
enrolled for the curriculum in milling 
administration, 13 for milling tech- 
nology and six for cereal chemistry. 

Dr. Shellenberger said that no ap- 
plicant with a satisfactory academic 
record has been denied admission. A 
few new graduate students also will 
be enrolled prior to opening of the 
fall term in September. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
TO HEAR DR. W. B. BRADLEY 


CHICAGO—“Bread Softeners” will 
be the subject of a talk by Dr. Wil- 
liam B. Bradley, head of the labora- 
tories of the American Institute of 
Baking, at the birthday luncheon 
meeting of the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago Aug. 9, according to an an- 
nouncement by Louise K. Buell, club 
manager. Following Dr. Bradley’s 
talk, he will conduct a question-and- 
answer discussion. The event is sched- 
uled to start at 12:15 p.m. in the 
club’s quarters at the Hotel Sherman. 
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W. B. CRAWLEY NAMED TO 
PMA ADMINISTRATIVE POST 


WASHINGTON—The appointment 
of William B. Crawley as assistant 
administrator for production of the 
Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration, was announced by Ralph S. 
Trigg, PMA administrator. Mr. Craw- 
ley will also serve as acting director 
of the Agricultural Conservation 
Programs Branch. 

As assistant administrator for pro- 
duction, Mr. Crawley will succeed the 
late Dave Davidson. As acting direc- 
tor of the ACP Branch, he will carry 
out the work handled by Albert J. 
Loveland before his recent appoint- 
ment as undersecretary of agricul- 
ture. In his new posts, Mr. Crawley 
Will be responsible for direction of 
the agricultural conservation and re- 
lated farm programs which are ad- 
ministered through the elected farm- 
er-committee system in all agricul- 
tural counties of the country. 

A native of Alabama, where he 
Was born in 1893, Mr. Crawley has 
been actively engaged in farming all 
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his life. He still owns and operates 
the land which was farmed by his 
father in Pike County, Ala. 

Mr. Crawley first entered public 
service in 1933 as a member of an 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion community committee in Pike 
County. He was appointed to the 
Alabama AAA State Committee in 
1935. Since 1938 he has been the 
chairman of this state committee— 
the position he now leaves to accept 
the Washington assignments. 
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GENERAL FOODS SALES UP 


NEW YORK — Net sales for the 
second quarter of 1948 for General 
Foods Corp. were $104,540,000, com- 
pared with $85,840,000 in the same 
quarter last year, Austin. S. Igle- 
heart, president, announced follow- 
ing regular meeting of the board here 
July 21. Net earnings for the first 
six months of this year were $13,- 
897,000, equal to $2.41 a common 
share after providing $432,000 for 
preferred dividend. This compares 
with $8,136,000, or $1.46 a share last 
year. Earnings for the current half 
year are 6.2% of net sales, while 
earnings for the full year of 1947 
were 4.5% of net sales, the lowest 
ratio of annual earnings to sales in 
the company’s history, the report 
stated. 
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MILLFEED PRODUCTION 


Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 58,676 tons 
last week, according to figures-com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 55,961 tons 
in the week previous and 56,367 tons 
in similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 215,078 
tons, as compared with 225,198 tons 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 
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PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
HEAR ARBA OFFICIAL 


PITTSBURGH — Wendell Flecken- 
stein, Potomac Bakery, was chairman 
of the July 14 meeting of the Retail 
Master Bakers Association of West- 
ern Pennsylvania held at South Park 
Lodge. Frank Jungewaelter, execu- 
tive secretary of the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America, Chicago, 
spoke of the present high production 
costs in the baking industry and 
stressed the advantage of keeping 
accurate files on all costs of produc- 
tion in retail bake shops. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that many retail 
bakers were selling at too low a fig- 
ure and not figuring costs at the 
present rates. 

The “Bakers Dozen,” a group of 
young bakers all sons of members, 
and the students at the South High 
Baking School, were guests. 
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SPERRY PLANT DAMAGED 


SALT LAKE CITY—Thousands: of 
sacks of flour and cartons of pack- 
aged cereals were destroyed by fire 
or damaged by smoke and water dur- 
ing a fire which swept General Mills, 
Inc., Sperry division, Salt Lake City, 
July 18, according to Edward J. ‘@on- 
nolly, manager of the mill’s Salt 
Lake branch. He said damage to the 
flour and dairy feeds and packaged 
cereals would amount to approxi- 
mately $75,000. Damage to the build- 
ing was estimated at about $5,000. 














The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: . 


High Low Close Close 
July 16 July 23 

———1948-—__— 1948 1948 

SE su 6 F0R CoCo e sh a Cee eloe es 0.cgeF 34% 28 28% 29 
St actnn caters cee kueiale noo 42% 33% 36% 35% 
Aiiie-Chalmers, GB.25 PIG. .....cccccscccccess 98 86 944, 931% 
pe ASA ee to errr 445K 38 4256 4214 
BE, CN GOI noe ccs ccccccdccdtvccccecce 35% 2% 25% 

Continental Baking Co. ............ececsseeee 17%, 10% 16% 17 
Corn Products Refining Co. ................... 66% 59 6356 63% 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd. ......... 177 169 170% 169% 
eT 50 ny Vo On eee 8 G0 0d 66S % 24% 21 23 24% 
TE, Fae a'y' to's 65063 6 066.026 00 cobs 11% 8% 10% 10% 
NN gio nos se kc ee ewes 66 86 41 34 3814 39% 
General Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. .............. 96 88, cone 9414 
i Me Fictat tsa soe bhe ed 6408 be8 0006 50% 40% 47 481%, 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pid ...........ceeeeee 128% 1185 125 123% 
ENR Ere er eee re Ties 1 63% 44%, anes 603% 
PE Cn, ss hoses 04 0b 0600 be0'6 6606 30% 26% 29% 291% 
Ss occ vcd ound vot cde écb nb de Cee’ 21% 16 19% 19% 
ES NN a a ae wh ike 0k 0:6 0.0.0 06,5 0 3456 30% 33% 33% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. .................. 103% 981% 102% 103% 
SN IN. 6. d.0.0.0'0'0.0 04 PWN OW eeeeecaner 715% 62% 67%, 6814 
I OI vin oc tn ccccevetesnecvones 33 25 32% 32% 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. ................ 98% 91 aeRe 9334 
EE SE ‘oo ccc étaveccestbectececsed 13% 8 11% 12% 
Ree eet Pe ee 29% 2234 27% 27% 
I EE oS Bas. ho 6-6 £5. dics Rob 5 tenet ics 3914 321% 36 3714 
PT eee ree 43 34% 41 39% 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ................. 6% 2% 6% 6% 
po EOE Serer 16% 10% 16 16% 

SE COG ois ss 6 N55. id wesc ne oes eNO Es & 10% 11% 


+Over counter. 








MNF Request for Bromate Change 
Gets Approval of Federal Agency 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration of the Federal 
Security Agency published, in the 
July 22 issue of the Federal Register, 
its final order revising the definitions 
and standards of identity for bromat- 
ed and enriched bromated flour. The 
order becomes effective Oct. 20, 90 
days following publication. 

The final order permits (1) bromat- 
inging flours of less than 15% pro- 
tein content (moisture-free basis), 
and (2) reduces the maximum allow- 
able potassium bromate content of 
bromated flours from 75 to 50 parts 
per million. 

The elimination of the 15% pro- 
tein requirement and the reduction 
in the maximum allowable amount of 
bromate in flour came about as the 
result of the efforts of the Millers 
National Federation. Evidence was 
presented by witnesses appearing in 
behalf of the federation at a hearing 
conducted in Washington March 24. 
It was pointed out that the average 
protein content of each wheat crop 
since 1940 has declined and that the 
quantity of wheat from which flour 
of 13%% protein (14% moisture 
basis) can be milled is extremely 
limited. 

Evidence also was presented to 
show that bromating of the lower 
protein flours produces beneficial ef- 
fects and that the best way of pro- 
viding the housewife with those bene- 
ficial effects was by the addition of 
bromate, at the mill, to those flours 
which require it. 

Dr. Gordon W. Newell, biochemist 
from the University of Wisconsin, 
offered testimony to show that the 
added bromate would not produce any 
toxic effects in baked products. 

The definitions and standards of 
identity for bromated flour and en- 
riched bromated flour were ordered 
changed to read as follows: 

Sec. 15.20 Bromated flour; identity; 
label statement of optional ingre- 
dients. Bromated flour conforms to 
the definition and ‘standard of iden- 
tity, and is subject to the require- 
ments for label statement of optional 
ingredients, prescribed for flour by 
Sec. 15.00, except that potassium 
bromate is added in a quantity not 
exceeding 50 parts to each million 


parts of the finished bromated flour, 
and is added only to flours whose 
baking qualities are improved by 
such addition. 

Sec. 15.30 Enriched bromated flour; 
identity; label statement of optional 
ingredients. Enriched bromated flour 
conforms to the definition and stand- 
ard of identity, and is subject to the 
requirements for label statement of 
optional ingredients, prescribed for 
enriched flour by Sec. 15.10, except 
that potassium bromate is added in 
a quantity not exceeding 50 parts to 
each million parts of the finished en- 
riched bromated flour, and is added 
only to enriched flours whose baking 
qualities are improved by such addi- 
tion. 





Flour Review 
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the export and domestic fields. Mills 
at Portland are pressing for business 
in the Philippines in an effort to re- 
establish their brands, and many 
small lots are moving to the islands. 
Local buyers are showing more in- 
terest at lower prices. At Seattle, 
domestic business is dull, but export 
business continues to look good, with 
substantial shipments and forward 
bookings being made, mostly to the 
Philippines. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 107,994 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 68% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 3,- 
903,470 sacks, compared with 3,795,- 
476 in the previous week and 3,827,- 
097 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 3,609,585 and three years ago 
3,625,609. Production increased 33,- 
000 sacks in the Northwest over a 
week ago, 119,000 in the Southwest 
and 13,000 in the North Pacific Coast 
while production decreased 2,000 
sacks in Buffalo and 54,000 in the 
Central and Southeast. 
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Burrus Feed Mills Celebrates 
Opening of Huge New Plant 


FORT WORTH—A gala celebra- 
tion marked the opening of-the new 
$2 million plant of the Burrus Feed 
Mills north of Ft. Worth, July 22. 
More than 4,000 customers and deal- 
ers of the company swarmed through 
the plant and gathered in the huge 
tents set up on the mill grounds for 
the formal dedication ceremonies and 
entertainment program at noon. 

Wiley Akins, manager of the Bur- 
rus Feed Mills, welcomed the visitors 
and gave a brief description of the 
mill, one of the world’s largest and a 
model of modern efficiency. Mr. 
Akins introduced Jack P. Burrus, 
president of the Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills Co., parent organization of the 
feed milling firm, who reviewed the 
development of the company and its 
feed enterprise, paying tribute to the 
foresight and abilities of his father, 
the late J. Perry Burrus, in the busi- 
ness success of the organization. 


Governor Jester Speaks 


Governor Beauford Jester of Texas, 
in making the principal address, cited 
the new feed plant as an outstanding 
example of the growing industrial 
development of Texas, which has set 
an amazing pace in recent years. The 
new mill, the governor said, repre- 
sents more employment for labor, a 
larger market for the things the 
farmer and livestock raiser produce 
and its output will aid them in their 
task of helping feed the world. The 
governor pressed the switch that for- 
mally started the operation of the 
mill. 

Great changes are taking place in 
agriculture, D. W. Williams, vice 
president for agriculture, Texas A & 
M College, told the crowd, and one 
of these changes is typified by the 
new mill. He added: 

“In contrast to pioneer times, less 
than 18% of the population now must 
produce the basic materials of food 
and clothing for all. The American 
farmer is now interested in produc- 
tion per man more than production 
per acre. Ours is an extensive rather 
than intensive agriculture. Crops are 
grown and harvested with a mini- 
mum of labor. Livestock too are fed 
with a minimum use of labor and 
must be provided with rations that 
are scientifically and completely bal- 
anced at the same time that costs are 
kept in line with the productive 
value of these foods. This great plant 
renders that service.” 


Latin America Represented 


The dedication ceremonies were 
broadcast over three radio networks. 
The dedicatory prayer was delivered 
by President M. E. Sadler of Texas 
Christian University. 

Interspersed throughout the day’s 
program were musical _ entertain- 
ment by two celebrated radio bands, 
and the big crowd was given a bar- 
becue luncheon. In addition to its 
U.S. dealers, a number of the com- 
pany’s distributors from Puerto Rico, 
Cuba and other Latin American 
countries were present at the cere- 
monies. Scores of newspapers, radio 
and magazine representatives were 
taken on a preview tour of the mill 
and entertained at dinner on the day 
preceding the dedication. 


Mill Is Outstanding 


The new 1l-story feed mill, built 
on property adjoining the company’s 
large flour mill and terminal elevator 


is as nearly automatic as modern en- 
gineering can devise. It has a capac- 
ity of 100 tons per hour of formula 
feeds and one 1,000,000-bu. unit of 
the elevator is located to serve the 
feed mill directly with grain. The 
feed-mill also has its own dual unload- 
ing system, both air and power shov- 
els for different types of ingredients. 

All of the raw materials are han- 
dled in bulk in 45 concrete bins. 
Through wing-type percentage feed- 
ers the bins discharge into three mix- 
ing systems of 35 tons per hour each. 
Each line can be handled through 
molasses mixers and can be sacked 
off or run to bins over pellet ma- 
chines. Pellets are cooled on a spe- 
cially built conveyor by an air blast. 
Sacking is done on high speed auto- 
matic scale-packers. 

For loading out, the company re- 
designed a large warehouse previous- 
ly used for wheat storage. Two tracks 
down the center will hold 30 cars 
under cover and provide space for 
loading eight trucks at once. Four 
belt conveyors are adapted to han- 
dling feed from packers directly to 
boxcars, trucks or warehouse stack- 
ing. A lift truck and pallet system 
is used for handling stocks in the 
warehouse. A new concrete warehouse 
has been built adjacent to the mill 
for bagged ingredients and contains 
shower rooms, locker rooms and a 
lunch room. 

The mill also has a_ separate 
scratch feed unit and a mineral feed 
mixing system with separate bins and 
providing for continuous mixing. 

The plant was built by Milling En- 
gineers, Inc., a company associated 
with the Jones-Hettelsater Construc- 
tion Co., Kansas City. 


Offices to Fort Worth 


With the opening of the new mill, 
the main offices of Burrus Feed Mills 
have been moved from Dallas to the 
plant at Fort Worth. Superintendent 
of the huge new mill is O. L. Hawkins 
and Grady Jones is coordinator of 
production and sales. 

Wiley Akins is manager of the 
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Burrus Feed Mills and Grady Parker- 
son, assistant manager. William G, 
Trout heads the southwestern area 
sales organization and J. E. McNair 
the southeastern sales section. 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
COTTON GOODS INDEX 14.06 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of: principal cotton 





“cloth used in bag making expressed 


in cents per yard of cloth, is 14.06, as 
compared with 16.88 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per lb. of cloth 
is 28.31, as compared with 32.34 a 
year ago. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CAR SHORTAGE SEEN BY 
PACIFIC N.W. GROWERS 


SPOKANE, WASH.—With possibly 
the worst boxcar shortage in recent 
years now in the making, Pacific 
Northwest grain growers are looking 
forward to harvesting one of the 
largest crops in their history. 

It is estimated that Washington’s 
wheat yield this year will be 88,470,- 
000 bu. It is thought that this yield 
should make the state the number 
three producer in the nation; it 
ranked sixth last year. 

Montana, it is estimated, will rank 
behind Washington as the nation’s 
fourth place wheat producer, harvest- 
ing 84,470,000 bu. Idaho’s 1948 crop 
will be 37,109,000 bu. 

BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WARD BAKING NET UP 

NEW YORK — Faris R. Russell, 
chairman of the board of the Ward 
Baking Co. has announced that the 
company’s net operating profit was 
$1,665,641, or $2.07 per common 
share, for the 27 weeks ended July 3. 
This compares with $1,150,892, or 
$1.35 a share for the comparable pe- 
riod last year. Total sales for the pe- 
riod were $44,094,187, which was §$3,- 
133,600 higher than total sales the 
first half of 1947. Mr. Russell also 
announced that the board of direc- 
tors declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.37%4 per share on the 
5%% cumulative preferred stock 
of the company and declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 25¢ a share on com- 











Gov. Beauford Jester of Texas throws the switch to officially start 

the operation of the new $2 million Burrus Feed Mill at Fort Worth, 

’ Texas, July 22. Pictured with the governor, who made the principal ad- 

dress at the dedication ceremonies, are (center) Jack P. Burrus, presi- 

dent of the Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., the parent company, and (right) 
Wiley Akins, manager of the Burrus Feed Mills. 
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mon stock, both payable Oct. 1 to 
holders of record Sept. 14. 'The board 
further declared a special dividend of 
20¢ per common share, which is pay- 
able Aug. 18 to holders of record 
Aug. 2. 


———-BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


CONTINENTAL INCOME UP 


NEW YORK — The Continental 
Baking Co. has reported a net in- 
come of $3,199,615 for the 26-week 
period ended June 26, 1948, compared 
with a net income of $2,539,643 for 
the similar period ended June 28, 
1947. These figures are after deduc- 
tions for provisions for federal] in- 
come tax and amortizations of good 
will. Net sales for the 1948 period 
totaled $78,330,616, compared with 
$73,179,898 for the similar 1947 pe- 
riod. 
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ORGANIZES COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—Makx T,. 
Moritz has organized the Moritz 
Fumigation Co. with headquarters in 
Hutchinson. He formerly was man- 
ager of the southwestern division of 
the Industrial Fumigant Co. 








Brannan Letters 
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stem the inflationary rise in the cost 
of living.” 

Text of the letter to Rep. Clifford 
R. Hope (R., Kansas): 

“This is in reply to your letter of 
July 2, suggesting termination by 
the Department of Agriculture of a 
program to reduce the consumption 
of cereals, particularly bread and 
other bakery products. 

“The Department of Agriculture 
does not operate nor has this de- 
partment had a program that ap- 
pealed for reduced consumption of 
bread since the postwar food crises 
led to the Famine Emergency Pro- 
gram of 1946. 


Program Terminated 


“It is possible that you are under 
the impression that the Food and 
Feed Conservation Program author- 
ized by Public Law 395 encouraged 
reduced consumption of bread and 
bakery products. It did not do so dur- 
ing its existence. Furthermore, this 
program has been terminated for lack 
of funds as of June 30, 1948. The 
Food and Feed Conservation Program 
as it affected consumption of cerez|s, 
bread and bakery products, actually 
encouraged the consumption of these 
foods as replacements for the more 
expensive foods, particularly meat 

“Only one phase of the Food and 
Feed Conservation Program could 
possibly be construed by anyone as 
discouraging the use of bread and 
bakery products. That part of the 
program effort was specifically «<u- 
thorized by the act itself, and, in 
carrying out this provision, the e- 
partment attempted to induce the 
major elements of the baking ‘1- 
dustry of the nation to discontinue 
consignment selling. We attempted to 
get the industry to agree to disccn- 
tinue consignment selling because we 
believed it to be wasteful use of c°- 
real products and that its elimir - 
tion would contribute beneficially 0 
the over-all objectives of the Food 
and Feed Conservation Prograr; 
namely, reduce the cost of living and 
make food available to implement 
our foreign programs. As you pro >- 
ably are aware, the major sections of 
the baking industry refused to enter 
into a voluntary agreement.to dis- 
continue consignment selling of bread 
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and bakery products, and, therefore, 
the program was never put into ef- 
fect. I am sure it was not the inten- 
tion of your letter to indicate that 
the Department of Agriculture should 
discontinue its interest in abolishing 
consignment selling even though grain 
supplies appear to be more plenti- 
ful. I am sure that we are capable 
of finding other solutions to such 
surplus problems as may appear to 
be on our threshold than such waste- 
ful devices as consignment selling. 


Advice Asked 


“In addition to the conservation 
of grain through careful storage, in- 
sect and rodent eradication and re- 
duction of losses in the process of pro- 
duction, we also have attempted to 
help consumers maintain good nutri- 
tional and attractive diets in the face 
of the mounting costs of food. One of 
the principal devices was a booklet 
known as ‘Money-Saving Main 
Dishes,’ a copy of which is attached. 
It was not possible to stop the re- 
quests for this booklet as of June 30, 
when the Food and Feed Conservation 
Program was discontinued for lack 
of funds. They are continuing to come 
in, and we estimate that we now have 
on hand requests for about 180,000 
copies. In my opinion, it is advisable 
to make a real effort to find among 
the funds available to the Department 
of Agriculture a sufficient amount to 
mail these booklets to those who 
have requested it. If I am successful 
in finding the necessary funds, we 
wil! mail out the booklets unless you 
are of the opinion that the use of this 
booklet is inconsistent with the rec- 
ommendations of your letter of July 
2. I would appreciate your early 
advice,” 
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Millers’ Parade Float 
Collects $3,331 for 
Crusade for Children 


MINNEAPOLIS—A float entered 
in the annual Minneapolis Aquaten- 
nial Celebration parade July 24 by 
milling companies in Minneapolis, on 
behalf of American Overseas Aid ac- 
counted for $3,331.38 in donations 
from parade spectators for the 
Crusade for Children. 

The float depicted a shoe filled to 
overflowing with sacks of flour and 
invited the spectators to toss their 
coin contributions on.a huge flag car- 
ried by children. 

The children on the float were 
either descendants of European- 
born parents or were children who 
had been born overseas. Through dif- 
ferent national organizations in Min- 
heapolis, it was possible to get chil- 
dren from more than 20 nationalities, 
all of them dressed in native cos- 
tumes. Similarly dressed marchers 
carried flags of all countries belong- 
ing to United Nations. 

Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board of General Mills, Inc., is local 
chairman of the Crusade for Chil- 
dren, with Mrs. F. Peavey Heffel- 
finger, wife of the vice president of 
Van Dusen-Harrington Co. serving 
as cochairman. 

The ‘milling companies that con- 
tributed to the cost of preparing the 
float for the parade included King 
Midas Flour Mills, Standard Milling 
Co., Atkinson Milling Co., Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., General Mills, Inc., Rus- 
Sell-Miller Milling Co., Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., and Internation- 
al Milling Co. 

The float will appear in the night 
Parade July 28 and it is hoped that 
an additional $2,000 or $3,000 will 
be collected. 
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USDA Asks for 8%: Wheat Acreage 
Cut in 1949 to Yield 1.1 Million Bu. 


WASHINGTON—The Department 
of Agriculture has asked the nation’s 
farmers to reduce the 1949 planted 
acreage of wheat by about 8% from 
the seeded acreage of 1948. The goal 
for the crop to be harvested in 1949 
has been set at 71.5 million acres. 

The department based its recom- 
mendation for a reduction on an av- 
erage yield of about 15 bu. per acre, 
the 1938-47 average, and estimated 
1949 production on 71.5 million acres 
would total 1.1 billion bushels. “This 
would be in line with estimated do- 
mestic, export and carryover needs,” 
the department’s announcement stat- 
ed. 

Agriculture department officials say 
that the 1949 goal of 71.5 million 
acres seeks to bring about adjust- 
ments in areas of relatively low pro- 
ductivity without materially affect- 
ing total production. Wheat acreage 


in the U.S. has increased markedly 
during recent years in response to 
war and relief needs. 

They also point out that a reduc- 
tion of wheat acreage will bring 
about a better balance between soil- 
conserving and soil-depleting crops 
and “will actually assure higher pro- 
ductivity over a long period of years.” 
Farmers will be urged to provide for 
sufficient summer fallow and, in 
marginal areas, to begin reseeding to 
grass land which is not suited for 
sustained crop production. 

Other considerations in arriving at 
the wheat goal, agriculture depart- 
ment officials said, were this year’s 
increased carryover, prospects that 
the 1948 crop will be the second larg- 
est in history, and the possibility of 
smaller foreign demands because of 
improved crops in many importing 
countries. It was also pointed out 
that the wheat carryover next year 
may be even larger. 
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Other goals set by the Department 
of Agriculture for 1949 are: 

Rye—The suggested goal for rye 
is 2.5 million acres, or about 313,- 
000 acres more than the 1948 indi- 
cated acreage. This, it is estimated, 
would yield about 30 million bush- 
els. 

Beef Cattle—The department rec- 
ommends a beef cattle breeding herd 
goal which would maintain not less 
than 15.5 million head of beef cows 
on farms and ranches next Jan. 1. 
This would result in a further de- 
crease of about one half million head 
below the number on farms last 
Jan. 1. 

These recommendations are being 
submitted to state USDA councils 
for local consideration and possible 
adjustment. State and final national 
goals will be announced later, Agri- 
culture Department officials said, 
following a review of the recommen- 
dations of the state councils. 





CCC Asks Wheat 
Offers for 
August-January 


KANSAS CITY — Serving notice 
that the government intends to be a 
regular buyer of wheat during the 
first half of the current crop year, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. this week 
began entertaining offers of wheat 
for the period, August through Janu- 
ary, 1949. 

CCC’s notice declared its interest 
in obtaining offers of No. 1 hard or 
No. 1 red wheat in terminal and sub- 
terminal elevators for delivery of 
warehouse receipts in each of the six 
months. Offers are basis in store the 
elevator, freight paid to Galveston or 
New Orleans for export. 

Under the new program the agency 
was unable to arouse much interest 
from Kansas City merchants, but a 
fair sized quantity has been booked 
at interior points in Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas, where the price lev- 
el is more attractive. CCC was paying 
7¢ over a maximum of $2.29% on the 
Chicago September for all August de- 
livery July 27. The following scale 
was in effect for other months—19%¢ 
over $2.21% Kansas City September, 
for all September, 19%¢ over Kansas 
City September for all October, 20%¢ 
over Kansas City September for all 
November, 19%¢ over $2.22% Kan- 
sas City December, for all December, 
and 19%¢ over Kansas City Decem- 
ber for all January. 

Cumulative purchases of the gov- 
ernment agency to apply against the 
current crop year export allocations 
now amount to 95,172,000 bu., which 
is almost enough to carry CCC 
through its October needs. CCC is 
far ahead of its buying rate of a year 
ago when its cumulative total was 
only around 52 million bushels at 
this point on the crop. Considering 
the fact that total wheat shipments 
are likely to be smaller this year, it 
is obvious that the agency is far 
ahead of its commitments. 

Last year CCC bought 308;299;,000 
bu. wheat and entered the-year with 
a carryover of 36,365,916 bu. on that 
basis, the government now‘has about 


28% of its wheat buying completed. 

Meanwhile, in Washington Charles 
F. Brannan, secretary of agriculture, 
urged farmers to provide additional 
farm storage facilities to provide an 
orderly flow of wheat to market and 
to protect their investment in their 
grain. 

Mr. Brannan pointed out that ex- 
ports are helping to move the grains 
but that they cannot be completed 
all at once. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BIPP PROGRAM COMMITTEE 
PLANS CHICAGO MEETING 


CHICAGO—The program commit- 
tee of the Baking Industry Promo- 
tional Program will meet in Chica- 
go July 28 to consider recent de- 
velopments in BIPP and make plans 
for future action. Arthur Vos, Jr., 
Macklem Baking Co., Denver, presi- 
dent of ABA, will present recommen- 
dations for the future course of 
BIPP for the approval of the pro- 
gram committee. 








ELEVATOR STOCKS REACH 
NEW LOW AT VANCOUVER 


VANCOUVER—Elevator stocks of 
grain here and at the neighboring 
port of New Westminster have 
shrunk to a new record low level as 
a result of the Canadian Wheat 
Board policy in limiting the amount 
of grain which can move from Al- 
berta to the Pacific Coast. 


As of July 24, with only a week 
left to go in the current crop year, 
stocks in local houses were down to 
1,238,740 bu., including 1,087,074 bu. 
wheat, while the New Westminster 
elevator had only 208,827 bu., all 
wheat. There were sufficient boats in 
port and en route for parcels for the 
U.K. to just about clean up all these 
supplies. 

Vancouver export shipments this 
season are only 33,698,647 bu. and 
New Westminster's 2,764,742 bu. for a 
total of 36,463,389 bu., compared with 
clearances of 61,200,000 bu. in the 
same period last crop year. 





PMA Buys 1,590,000 Sacks Flour 
for Gulf, Asks East Coast Offers 


WASHINGTON — Production and 
Marketing Administration purchases 
last week of approximately 1,590,- 
000 sacks of flour for Gulf Coast de- 
livery on or before Aug. 31 repre- 
sented first procurement for the 
September allocation program. Top 
prices paid were $5.27 sack for 72% 
extraction flour packed in osnaburgs. 
Eighty percent extraction sold at 
10¢ sack lower. Previous offerings 
were taken for East Coast delivery 
at $5@5.30. 

PMA officials said that of the Gulf 
port procurement last week only a 
small part of this requisition was for 
completion of August procurement. 
The balance represents’ purchasing 
against the Setpember allocation. 

Offers for flour for East Coast de- 
livery to be shipped from mills on 
or before Aug. 31 have been asked 
by PMA to be filed not later than 
3:30 p.m. (E.D.T.) July 27 for ac- 
ceptafce not later than 10 am. 
(E:D.T.) July 28. 


PMA officials comment on the 
slightly higher flour prices which 
have prevailed recently, attributing 
the increase to the eased feed grain 
situation which has softened millfeed 
quotations. 

The official weekly PMA procure- 
ment announcement follows: 

The Commodity Credit Corp. 
bought 6,648,133 bu. wheat and 4,- 
026,167 bu. barley during the period 
from noon of July 16 through July 
23. Flour totaling 159,050,000 Ib. (3,- 
601,353 bu. wheat equivalent) was 
purchased, during the week of July 
16-23. 

The wheat purchased last week 
consisted of 410,000 bu. through the 
Kansas City office, 5,954,800 through 
Chicago and 283,333 through Port- 
land. 

Cumulative purchases since July 1, 
1948, total: Wheat, 40,386,445 bu.; 
flour, 280,970,000 Ib. (6,367,433 bu. 
wheat equivalent); barley, 5,348,472 
bu. (revised); grain sorghums, 3,- 
429,285 bu.; rye, 17,857 bu. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Although domestic flour buy- 
ing was on a somewhat reduced scale, flour 
booked to PMA and private exporters com- 
bined to boost last week’s volume of sales 
above the previous week. As a result mills 
are in a better position as to running time 
than they have been in quite some time. 

Sales in the Southwest averaged 183% 
of capacity, compared with 135% the pre- 
vious week, 250% two weeks ago and 202% 
a year ago. Twenty-five per cent of the 
week’s business was for export, compared 
with only 6% the preceding week. 

Domestic bakers’ inquiry for flour was 
good to moderately heavy during the fore- 
part of the week, but rapid declines of mill- 
feed and the resulting advances in flour 
quotations choked off much of the interest. 
Thus on the last three days of the week 
inquiry was slow and business consisted 
only of small carlot orders. Earlier in the 
week several chain bakers purchased round 
lots for 120-day shipment. Smaller chains 
and independents were also active and me- 
dium-sized lots were booked. 

The family trade continued to be cautious 
in their purchasing, confining most bookings 
to 30-day shipment or less. Evidence of 
stronger inquiry is beginning to show up, 
but as yet the trade in general is staying 
close to shore. 

Two large export purchases were closed 
this week. PMA bought slightly more than 
a million and a half sacks of 72% and 80% 
extraction flour for Gulf shipment, all Au- 
gust. Most of the business was received 
in the Southwest but numerous mills were 
unable to offer because of full August sched- 
ules. Yet those who came within the price 
range of $5.17 Gulf, for 80% and $5.27 Gulf 
for 72%, booked on a basis considered more 
favorable than in times past. 

Another major export purchase was ac- 
quired by the Italian Technical Delegation 
in Washington. The total August allocation 
for Italy of 645,000 sacks was bought. Two- 
thirds of the volume was sold July 20 at 
$4.87@4.93 Gulf, 80% extraction. The re- 
mainder of the quota was booked overnight 
July 24. Belgium and India have yet to 
buy for August, the former apparently show- 
ing no interest in obtaining the flour and 
the latter standing shy at the moment be- 
cause of tightness in the export flour mar- 
ket. 

No buying against September allocations 
has been done by foreign commercial im- 
porters. Thus far bids have been far below 
the market. 

Thus the large volume of business accum- 
ulated in the last three weeks has left 
mills in a bright position for August and 
September. Shipping directions are heavy 
for August. To date there is little indica- 
tion of the volume of directions for Septem- 
ber, but a large quantity of flour is on the 
books for that position. 

In keeping with the trend, Kansas City 
mills ground well above rated capacity 
this week turning out 396,787 sacks. One 
hundred and five per cent of capacity com- 
pares with 94% the preceding week and 
110% a year ago. 

Clears have jumped as much as 30¢ sack 
during the week. A scarcity of offers and 
an excellent demand has the market nearly 
at a standstill. Family flours are down 10@ 
15¢ sack, but bakery grades are about 
unchanged. 

Quotations July 24, Kansas City, carlots, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.25@5.35, standard patent $5.20@5.25, 
straight $5.15@5.20; established brands of 
family flour $5.80@5.65, first clears $4.75@ 
4.80, second clears $4.60, 1% ash clears or 
higher $4.40@4.50; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $6.20@6.55, straight $5.25@5.35; cake 
flour $6.30@6.60. 

Five mills report domestic business fair, 
11 quiet, none slow, three dull. 

Wichita: Mills operated six and one-fourth 
days at capacity last week. Domestic sales 
averaged 175%, with bakers taking about 
90%. Export sales very light, averaging less 
than 25%. Shipping directions were very 
heavy. Prices were steady to 10¢ sack higher 
than those prevailing the preceding week. 

Hutchinson: Domestic flour interest was 
not quite as great as in the previous week, 
but business volume held up well for mills 
of this area last week. Active export buy- 
ing was coupled with heavy family trade 
bookings and further bookings by bakers. 
Price basis was somewhat more satisfactory. 
PMA business was not shared. Shipping di- 
rections forced full time seven-day opera- 
tions, and this rate is being continued this 
week. Prices were a shade higher. 

Omaha: Another week of little domestic 
flour business went by here last week. How- 
ever, export and government bookings were 
up considerably over previous weeks. Millers 
are making export sales on a very strong 
competitive basis. During the past week 
export sales consumed a vast majority of all 
August business to be sold. Millers kept 
their plants running six days during the 
past week, with production about the same 
throughout the summer months except for 
small .cleaning-up and repair shutdowns. 
The flour produced took care of orders al- 
ready on the books with some of the future 


production already called for by export 
bookings made last week. Millers are mar- 
veling over the quality of the new wheat 
crop which has hit this territory a little 
earlier than usual. They say that the new 
wheat is the finest wheat ever to reach 
their plants. They describe it as perfect for 
milling purposes. Quotations, Omaha, July 
24: Northwest bakery patent $5.80, South- 
west bakery patent $5.02, family flour $5.65. 

Denver: Market conditions are still slug- 
gish, but there has been some improvement 
in the last week. Prices are about the same, 
and supplies are fully adequate for needs. 
Quotations July 24: bakers $5.55, family $6. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales declined over 
the past week and averaged 73%, compared 
with 102% the previous week and 92% a 
year ago. Some mills reported sizeable Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration ship- 
ments. Domestic bookings were divided 60% 
to the bakers and 40% to the family buyers. 
Operations averaged 85%, compared with 
92% the previous week and 93% a year ago. 
Prices closed unchanged to 10¢ higher. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma points in 
100-Ib. cottons July 24: carlots, family short 
patent $5.65@6.30, standard patent $5.50@6; 
bakery unenriched short patent $5.10@5.20, 
standard patent $5.05@5.15, straight grade 
$5@5.10. Truck lots 35¢ higher. 

Texas: Demand for family flour last week 
about held its own with several previous 
weeks, or about 20% to 25% of capacity. 
There was considerable bakery inquiry, but 
sales were only moderate; however, sales to 
PMA were quite liberal and generally par- 
ticipated in, and total sales of all types 
probably amounted to 150% or even 200% 
of capacity. Operations continue at full 
attainable capacity; some mills are operat- 
ing seven days a week. 

Prices were about unchanged on family 
flour; bakers flour 15@20¢ sack higher 
than the previous week. Quotations July 24, 
100’s, cottons: family flour, extra high pat- 
ent, $6@6.40, high patent $5.70@6.10; stand- 
ard bakers, plain, $5.50@$5.70. Clears are 
almost unobtainable, but quoted nominally 
at $4.95@5.20, 25@30¢ higher than pre- 
vious week. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Flour sales by spring wheat 
mills held at about the level of the pre- 
vious week, with bookings slightly under 
100% of capacity for the week. Mill repre- 
sentatives attribute the relatively slack 
business to the inclination of buyers to wait 
until the new crop starts to move. Business 
was fairly good last week, and while sales 
have dropped off since, interest remains 
active. Most sales were small lots for nearby 
shipment, although a few 10,000-sack lots 
were reported booked. 

Better business is anticipated shortly as 
millfeed markets have shown indications of 
firming, promising possibly more attractive 
flour prices. 

Spring wheat mills did not share in the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration pur- 
chases last week, but some private export 
business was reported, although mills con- 
tinue to run into difficulties involving export 
licenses. e 

Family flour business is slightly below 
normal for the season. Shipping directions 
have picked up and are described as fair. 

Sales by spring wheat mills last week av- 
eraged 96%, compared with 98% the pre- 
vious week and 183% in the corresponding 
week a year ago. Shipments last week rep- 
resented 80% of capacity, compared with 
68% the preceding week. 

Mills at Minneapolis ran at 77% of capac- 
ity during the week ended July 24, compared 
with 64% the previous week and 101% in 
the corresponding week a year ago. For the 
Northwest, last week’s operations were 74% 
of capacity, compared with 71% a week 
earlier and 94% a year ago. 

Quotations July 26: standard patent $5.70 
@5.90, short patent $5.90@6.10, high gluten 
$6.30@6.50, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $6.70, first clear $5.40@5.65, 
second clear $4.30@4.95, whole wheat $5.70@ 
5.95, sacked Minneapolis, in cottons. 

Interior Mills, Including Duluth: A notice- 
able improvement for family flour was re- 
ported here the past week. As a rule, the 
family trade is normally lower during the 
summer months. Bakers continued to buy 
hand-to-mouth. Shipping directions were 
better last week and mills operated five 
days. 

THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Flour business last week slowed 
up, and buyers reverted to the usual hand- 
to-mouth purchases. New business was at a 
low ebb, and sales were confined to one, 
two and three carlots for nearby shipment. 
No large bookings were undertaken. There 
was no general interest, and buyers held 
off waiting for a further break in prices. 
Directions were fair. Family flour sales 
have also declined, and only scattered small 
lot sales were made. Deliveries continued 
fair. 

Quotations July 24: spring top patent 
$5.60@6, standard patent $5.50@5.85, first 
clear $5.30@5.60; family flour $7.05; hard 
winter short patent $5.33@5.47, 95% patent 
$5.25@5.37, first clear $5.08; soft winter 
short patent $6.10@6.68, standard patent 
$5.15@6.30, first clear $4.50@5.45. 

St. Louis: Flour buying picked up in gen- 
eral in this area. Mills reported the trade 
was taking hold of round lots for shipment 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


up to 120 days, mainly by bakers. However, 
some of the buyers are still looking for 
lower prices and standing by. A steady de- 
mand continues for clears, but offerings are 
extremly light, resulting in a firm price. 
PMA bought considerable flour, some of it 
from local mills. Jobbers say the large and 
small bakers with few exceptions are buying 
in car and truck lots for their present 
requirements. Shipping directions are slow. 
Flour prices are unchanged, 

Central states mills report a little pick- 
up in flour bookings. Large and small bak- 
ers are showing more interest and are tak- 
ing some fair sized lots for shipment up 
to 120 days. Shipping directions are slow. 
Flour prices are steady. 

Quotations, St. Louis, July 24, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: family flour, top soft patent $6.10, 
ordinary $5.10, top hard $6.85, ordinary 
$5.25; baker flour, cake $6, pastry $4.90, soft 
straight $5, soft clear $4.75, hard winter 
short patent $5.25, standard patent $5.10, 
clear $4.85, spring wheat short patent $5.70, 
standard $6.50, clear $5.50, low protein 
$4.65. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Demand for flour continues to be 
moderate as buyers are still cautious and 
await further crop developments. Some of 
the large wholesale bakeries have bought 
fairly heavily for 60 to 90-day shipment, 
but the rank and file of the trade is chief- 
ly interested in filling immediate require- 
ments. The sharp decline in feed prices 
is helping to hold flour prices firm, 

Quotations July 24, cottons, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo: spring family $7.30@7.35, high gluten 
$6.40@6.50, standard $5.80@5.90, first clear 
5.45@5.55; hard winter standard $5.95, hard 
winter first clear $5.30; soft winter short 
patent $5.50, soft winter straight $5.30, soft 
winter first clear $4.90. 

New York: With larger bakers currently 
watching the market form the sidelines 
following recent purchases, and smaller 
bakers and jobbers continuing a cautious 
attitude of buying only for immediate needs, 
there is little activity reflected in the local 
market. 

Some hard wheat and blended flour sales 
were recorded earlier in the week, and one 
large baker was reported dickering for hard 
winter and springs, but no definite sales re- 
ports were entered. Trade in soft wheat 
flours was only moderate, and interest in 
rye and durum very slow. 

On the export side the Italian Technical 
Delegation bought flour on the unfilled bal- 
ance of the August allocation for delivery 
at Gulf ports by Aug. 15. Some offerings 
to Holland against September alocation 
were reported submitted, but no acceptance 
was noted at the close of the week. 

Prices at the close of the week were 
mostly comparable with the previous week’s 
figures, with glutens running slightly higher. 
Quotations July 24: spring family flour $7.35, 
high glutens $6.55@6.85, standard patents 
$6.05@6.20, clears $5.85@5.95; southwestern 
short patents $5.90@6.05, standard patents 
$5.75@5.85; eastern soft winter straights 
$5.25@5.75; high ratio cake $6@7. 

Philadelphia: After weeks of being urged 
to buy flour by mill representatives, bakers 
here are finding themselves in a situation 
somewhat akin to that of during the war 
when the commodity was often in tight sup- 
ply and requirements correspondingly diffi- 
cult to cover. 

Principal difference under present-day 
conditions is that during the past few days 
a number of millers have decided to offer 
sparingly without any effort to match com- 
petitors price. Back of this attitude is the 
recent weakness in millfeed and the desire 
for a higher return on the bread ingredient 
to offset the loss of revenue from the other 
source. 

As a result, there is a mild degree of ir- 
regularity in prevailing quotations with the 
list ruling 10¢ lower to 20¢ sack higher than 
the comparable levels of a week ago. 

Spring high gluten has been the bell- 
wether of the advancing group and posted 
the top differential, while the movement in 
the opposite direction was paced by the 10¢ 
declines in both spring short and standard 
patents. 

The baking trade was confronted with 
evidence on the state of things when some 
of the moderate-sized establishments decid- 
ed to follow the lead of the larger operators 
in booking beyond current needs, some 
reportedly as far ahead as December. They 
were still intent on this emulation when 
the market developed stiffening tendencies 
which sent them back to the sidelines. 

Since the big chains place their contracts 
out of the city, their operations had no re- 
flection in activity locally, hence the over- 
all volume here is only a shade better than 
that of recent weeks and still a long way 
from being anywhere near active. 

In addition to tipping off their sentiments 
regarding price attractiveness, the action 
of bigger bakers is believed to have indi- 
cated a certain amount of anxiety on their 
part over the future supply. It is reasoned 
that the drop of wheat quotations below the 
loan level might portend much contraction 
on marketings by farmers who are in a po- 
sition to gamble on a better return later. 

The majority of the baking trade is stil! 
on the hand-to-mouth policy which has 
governed their operations over an extended 
period. Most of them are booking oftener 
than was the custom in normal times, with 
the individual orders covering only limited 
amounts of flour. 

Export business is still in thedoldrums 
with only a few scattered inquiries, but 
some pickup is anticipated in the near fu- 
ture when foreign representatives go into 
action on the September allocations. 

Quotations July 24: spring family $6.95@ 
7.20, high gluten $6.60@6.70, short patent 
$6.10@6.20, standard patent $6@6.10, first 
clear $5.85@5.95; hard winter short patent 
$5.75 @5.85, standard $5.55@5.70; soft winter 
standard $4.75 @5.25. 
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Boston: Flour quotations moved in a nar- 
row price range in the Boston market last 
week, and with the exception of a few 
scattered instances, trading continued on 
u conservative basis. Springs recovered from 
a minor price reaction early in the week to 
close unchanged to i0¢ higher. Hard winters 
are 5¢ higher, with most of the week’s 4>- 
tivity centered in this type of flour. Sort 
wheat flours are comparatively dull and 
closed unchanged ‘*o 10¢ higher. 

Large buyers w+re more or less receptive 
to offerings for shipments up to 120 days, 
but at the moment dealings are in the nego- 
tiation stage. Smaller buyers are still oper- 
ating on a hand-to-mouth basis and only 
taking sufficient supplies necessary to their 
continued operation. Sweet goods sales were 
slow and generally attributed to consumer 
resistance, which appears to be firmly en- 
trenched here. 

Quotations July 24: spring short patents 
$6@6.20, standards $5.95@6.10, high gluten 
$6.50@6.75, first clears $5.80@5.95; hard 
winter short patents $5.70@5.90, standards 
$5.55@5.75; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.33 @ 
6.58, eastern soft winter straights $5.30% 
5.80, high ratio $6.05@7.05, family $7.0. 

Pittsburgh: Flour buying was very lively 
here the past week. At one point prices f-|| 
off to $5.40 for standard patent hard Kan 
sas, with intermediate patent at $5.45 and 
short patent priced at $5.50@5.60. Larve 
baking firms took advantage of this price 
break and placed large buying commitme: 
on a 120-day basis. Smaller baking fir 
and retail bakers did not buy as liberally 
on this price break, but many did place 
fair sized orders for southwestern flours. 
Later in the week spring wheat prices movid 
down to lower differentials and some buyig 
resulted before prices again advanced. 

Family flour sales were not active, aid 
prices remained more stationary. Some miils 
exerted no buying pressure and kept thir 
prices higher than others, resulting in l«ss 
flour sales for their local representativy 
Soft spring wheat sales did not share in 
the buying spree. All in all it was a good 
selling week for most flour salesmen in this 
territory. Thirty-day commitments were 
usual, but 120-day commitments also wre 
made. 

Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh, July 24, 1 
lb. cottons: hard winter bakers standard 
patent $5.51@5.70, medium patent $5.56 74 
5.75, short patent $5.61@5.80; spring wh: «at 
patent $5.75@6.10, medium patent $5.8: 4% 
6.15, short patent $5.85@6.20; high gluten 
$6.15@6.60; clears $5.65@5.95; family flo 
advertised brands $6.71@7.25, other bran is 
$6.35@6.40; pastry and cake flours $5.20 @ 


6.30. 
THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: A greater volume of in- 
quiries are in evidence on flour purchases 
for 120 days to through December, but only 
a small proportion of these inquiries are 
materializing in sales. The trade is son 
what hesitant to contract for maximum 
amounts due to the strong prices in fae 
of steady to lower wheat prices. The severe 
declines in millfeed prices are natura!\y 
reflected in the flour prices. 

Most sales are for July shipment to 6)- 
day shipment and principally on hard w 
ters. Northern springs sales are somewhat 
better, although purchases are mostly for 
July-August shipment. Cracker, cake, and 
cookie bakers are more active in soft win- 
ters with some bookings for 90 days, but 
the general run of purchases are for 30-d:y 
shipments on the Illinois and Missouri types 
Pacific Coast soft winters are in very poor 
demand, with little or no business being 
transacted. 

A somewhat larger volume of business 
was worked to European countries, particu- 
larly Italy, with two cargoes of 80% ex- 
traction flour. India and Holland submitted 
inquiries but, so far, no sales are reporte | 
Sales to South American countries, particu- 
larly Brazil, continue in heavy volume. 

Quotations July 24, carlots, delivered, 
packed in multiwa]l paper bags: Hard w 
ter bakery short patent $5.45@5.70, star 
ard $5.20@5.45, first clear $4.90@5.15, spri 
wheat bakery short patent $6.10@6.°), 
standard $5.95@6.10, first clear $5.60@5 
high gluten $6.40@6.60; soft wheat sh 
patent $5.60@5.75, straight $5@65.25, firs 
clear $4.50@4.75, high ratio cake $5.90 
6.25; Pacific Coast cake $6.85@7.05, pastry 
$5.95@6.05. All barge shipments from Mi- 
neapolis approximately 20¢ sack less. 

Atlanta: New business is slanting down- 
ward as buyers seem to be coasting on or- 
ders of the past several weeks. However, 4 
steady amount of trading continues as bu 
ing interest comes to the front over ft 
territory. While there is some uncertain‘y 
voiced, some feel that the market will le 
off in the next two weeks. Most bakers ha 
purchased enough for awhile. Some w 
probably interlace these recent bookin:8 
with spot shipments, and others will contin 
to place orders of 30-day requirements 
more. Shipping instructions from bake:s 
are reported quiet to fairly good. 

Activity in family flour is spotty a 
slower. Recent purchases were sufficient 
bring very near bottom stocks up to mn 
mal and wholesale grocers seem to be re 
ing. Many continue on a hand-to-mou ) 
basis, and it is believed that some w 
booked will probably give fill-in orders, 4d 
pending on the market and outgo fri 
warehouses. Specifications are quiet to fairly 
good, which is normal for the extrem¢ 
hot weather. Price is still much discuss¢« 

Blenders have about caught up, but sc: 
tered orders continue to come in. Out 
from plants is described as slow to fi 
but generally satisfactory. 

Prices, with the exception of family flo 
which declined 10¢, were unchanged 
stronger. Spring patents and clears a: 
vanced 10¢. Southwestern patents moved 
15¢ and clears 5¢. Cake and pastry flo 
held unchanged. 

Quotations July 15: Spring high--glut« 
$6.60@6.85, standard patent 


a) 









$6.30@6.5°. 
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atent $6.40@6:65, first clear $6.20@ 
oan hard winter standard patent $5.65@ 
5.90, short patent $5.75@6, first clear $4.75@ 
5.40; hard winter family flour $6.10@7.40; 
soft wheat family $6.50@7.70; soft wheat 
first clear $4.55@4.65; pastry flour $5.65@ 
5.75; cake flour $6.60@6.75; self-rising flour 
12@13¢ sack over plain. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Domestic flour business is very 
dull, but export trade continues to look 
good. Substantial shipments and forward 
pookings are being made, mostly to the 
Philippine Islands. Quotations July 26: fam- 
ily patent $7.10, bluestem $6.48, bakery 
$6.69, pastry $5.75. 

Los Angeles: Flour business was quiet last 
week. There were few purchases, and these 
were mostly for immediate needs with a 
small number for 60-90-day delivery. It ap- 
pears bakers are now waiting to see what 
prices will be when the spring crop comes 
in, and there is little expectation of any 
strong buying movement until that happens. 
In the family flour trade jobbers seem to 
be holding off, but resales have been strong. 
Purchases at consumer levels continue good. 

Quotations July 24: high gluten $7.34@ 
7.41, bluestem $6.83@7.32, whole wheat $6.31 
@6.38, clear $6.91@7.15, cake and pastry 
$6.14 and $6.17, cake $7.53@7.68, bakery 
$7.13@7.26. 

Portland: A greater interest was shown 
in flour the past week, with heavier flour 
bookings in both domestic and export fields. 
Mills are pressing for business in the Philip- 
pines under the new licensing plan, en- 
deavoring to establish their brands again. 
They are selling many small lot quantities, 
it is reported, with steamship space taken 
freely. Local buyers are more interested, 
with flour prices down sharply and mills 
working on a new crop basis. Difficulty in 
purchasing spot wheat to cover holds back 
some sales as farmers have not loosened 
up on their new crop, with the crop about 
two weeks later than usual. 

suotations July 24: High gluten $6.47, all 
Montana $6.38, fancy hard wheat clears 
$6.18, Bluestem bakers $6.29, cake $7.10, 
pastry $5.98, whole wheat 100% $5.95, gra- 
ham $5.50, cracked wheat $5.50. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Canadian mills have 
been notified by the wheat board that they 
may now sell export flour to the British 
ministry of foods for delivery in August- 
September. Prices will be on the new basis 
of $2 bu. plus a 3%¢ carrying charge, basis 
one northern Fort William-Port Arthur or 
Vancouver. Mills have to assure the board 
that their 1947-48 bookings will be complet- 
ed before July 31 before they will allot 
bookings for August and September. 

Many small mills have been forced to 
shut down due to lack of wheat. In the do- 
mestic picture the decontrol of winter wheat 
prices has caused a heavier demand for 
winters. Quotations July 24: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $8.45 bbl., sec- 
onds $7.95, bakers $7.85, in 98’s cotton, 
mixed cars with 10¢ added for cartage 
where used. For export to U.K., government 
regulation flour $11.22 per 280-lb. for ship- 
ment to end of July, Montreal, $13.82 per 
280-lb. for shipment to end of September, 
Halifax or Saint John. 

The winter wheat flour market is still 
unsteady. Quotations July 24: domestic 
prices not stabilized. For export $6 100-lb. 
f.a.s. Montreal. 

Winter wheat now being harvested and as 
bumper crop is anticipated prices should 
level off. Quotations July 24: domestic, 
2@2.08 bu. f.o.b. shipping points in On- 
tario, export $2.25 bu. track shipping points. 

Salina: Flour business has been very slow 
the past week with prices 10@15¢ sack 
higher. Shipping directions continue to ar- 
rive in good volume. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week was the largest for some 
time and totaled almost 506,000 bbl. The total 
included 117,000 bbl. shown as Class 2 
flour. The remainder went to the U.K. The 
Class 2 flour was destined to several coun- 
tries. Domestic flour trade remains on a fair 
Scale, and mills continue to operate close 
to capacity. Quotations July 24: top patent 
Springs for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary, $9.05 
cottons, second patents $8.55, second pat- 
ents to bakers $8.05. 


Vancouver: With still no wheat available 
for commercial export milling, the flour 
trade here continues to concentrate on the 
limited domestic business. Sales are holding 
just fair, having quieted down somewhat 
following the buying flurry of a month ago 
when prairie supplies were shut off by the 
Fraser River flood. 

Most of the domestic business continues 
concentrated among the larger breadmaking 
firms. Demand from pastry and fancy goods 
bakers is reported only fair, and store sales 
are on the light side. 

Supplies are back again to normal levels, 
and prices are unchanged. Cash car quota- 
tions for 98’s cottons as of July 24: first 
Patents $9.65, bakers patents $8.65. Cake and 
pastry flour to the trade is firm at $9.95. 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
Points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
July July July July 
3 10 17 4 
22,704 22,923 23,613 *17,062 


Four mills ... 
*Three mills. 


LATIN, PHILIPPINE EXPORTS 
TOTAL 1,211,283 SACKS 


WASHINGTON — Members of the 
Flour Millers Export Assn. shipped 
1,211,283 sacks of flour to Latin 
America and the Philippines during 
June. This figure compares with a 
total of 1,038,068 shipped during May. 
Following are the June shipments by 
countries in 100-lb. sacks: 


BEES casticsceveccstatesenpannee 49,358 
ree re SE my 405,876 
FRPP eee rer 100 
ED wewindciccvct eres eEeaeeE 26,830 
SE GN <5 82a sicvsethénseeeeonel 29,550 
PR a5 é aboot bdcsccs co hoeteweer Ob 202,112 
Dominican Republic ..........+++++ 6,855 
REE ecccncceivevssetvayerseedsa 41,250 
ee OO occ cavtseup esd neuen een 18,096 
CED ccc cvtcssvcsvdsseeden tee 35,831 
DES 5 poh tubs otensgedbbavaeevess 29,630 
DED vecsccchoas sveenee eeenas 5,092 
PE 666 nats cvensdincnkeeebusebee 10,000 
PE 0-00 bbc snecepns cepa etree. 12,968 
ED... Gace es owae-nay dhe ale teenie 22,830 
, PPP 10,000 
fg EVER EE EE ETOR TEC TOT Tree ye 122,621 
eg RT ee 182,284 

WO oni 640c000ee Convene eee 1,211,283 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRESTON-SHAFFER OFFICERS 
NAMED AT ANNUAL MEETING 


WALLA WALLA, WASH.—E. H. 

Leonard was reelected president of 
the Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. at 
the company’s annual meeting held 
July 22. P. I. Welk was elected vice 
president, succeeding M. L. Watts. 
Mr. Welk, general manager of the 
company, formerly held the corporate 
office of treasurer. 
. Ernest A. Zerba was elected secre- 
tary and treasurer. He formerly held 
the office of secretary. James E. But- 
ler was named assistant secretary. 
George H. Bodinger was reappoint- 
ed assistant manager. 

Directors elected included Mr. 
Leonard, Mr. Welk, Mr. Zerba, Mr. 
Butler and Glen L. Bayne. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOYD STAGER JOINS 
STAFF OF DAVIS & CO. 


NEW YORK—Davis & Co., Cleve- 
land, manufacturers of Daco flavors 
and other ingredients for the baking 
industry, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Floyd Stager, Belleville, N. 
J., to its sales staff. Mr. Stager, who 
is well known in the food industry, 
will cover a portion of the Metropoli- 
tan New York area and New Jersey 
for the Cleveland firm. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for July 17 and 24: 

















BRAN— July 17 July 24 
SORT ccvccsuges $....@t45.00 $43.50@43.75 
August ....... 43.50@ 44.00 43.75@ 44.00 
September .... 43.25@ 44.00 ....@t44.25 
October ....... 44.00@ 44.25 eee @H44.25 
November «+++ @t44.25 44.25@ 44.50 
December wee @T44.25 oe e+ @t44.50 

SHORTS— 

GUE wecenccccs $....@t58.00 $ ....@t53.00 
AUB .ccccee «+++ @*53.00 - @t52.75 
September .... 51.50@ 51.75 «+++ @t52.50 
October ...... 50.75@ 51.50 «++» @t52.50 
December 49.50@ 50.75 -- @t52.50 
November 49.65@ 51.00 «++ +@t51.00 
Sales (tons) .. 1,080 1,920 


tSale. *Asked. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U. S. 
at the close of the week ending July 17, 
1948, and July 19, 1947, as reported to 
the Grain Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration of the U. 8S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 


Canadian 
7-American—, v—in bond—, 
July July July July 
17, . 17, 19, 

1948 1947 1948 1947 
Wee” wvecve 125,018 66,065 35 98 
COOR seccices 3,778 12,049 ees ox 
SRP 1,606 3,957 683 168 
Ml. na<deecese 540 673 TT 33 
MONEE cesses 6,170 6,357 754 pee 
Flaxseed .... 967 405 ese 
Soybeans .... 1,091 1,067 


Stocks of U. S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canada markets July 17 (figures 
for corresponding date a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat, 78,000 (none) bu.; 
corn, 241,000 (395,000); rye, 13,000 (none). 
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The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 


McVEIGH 2 CO., inc. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 
15 WEST 10th ST. . KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 























WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%2¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $6 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


¥ v Vv 





HELP WANTED 
v oa ae atelteenimnnianatl 
WANTED—MILLER FOR 600-CWT. SOFT 
wheat mill in Virginia. Address 9411, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


WANTED — FLOUR MILLER FOR OLD- 
established mill located in Wisconsin. 
Steady work. Address 9339, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


POSITION OPEN FOR CEREAL CHEMIST 
to take charge of laboratory in one of the 
largest grain markets in the Southwest. 
Experience necessary for the position. 
Please give full particulars. Address 9506, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


EXPORT MAN WANTED BY SPRING 
wheat mill which enjoys excellent export 
business. Want young man under thirty 
who has had some export experience. 
Knowledge of Spanish would be desirable. 
Give full particulars, experience and ref- 
erences in first letter. Address 9513, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


























SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 

POSITION WANTED AS SECOND MILLER 
in hard wheat mill—Northwest or South- 
west location. Available at once. Aduress 
9516 The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 
2, Minn. 














CHIEF CHEMIST POSITION | IN ‘FLOUR 
mill, by experienced up-to-date cereal 
chemist, familiar with all phases of labo- 
ratory work. Address 9500, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


GRADUATE CHEMIST—6 YEARS INDUS- 
trial plant and laboratory experience—or- 
ganic, inorganic and cereal chemistry; 
past three years chief chemist flour mill. 
Address 9518, The Northwestern Miller, 
__ Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED—TO GET IN ‘TOUCH WITH ANY 
northwestern mill that is interested in 
servicing bakers and wholesale grocers in 
the territory of Alaska, preferably on 
Salary and expense basis. Can furnish the 
best of business and personal references. 
Write Box 1444, Anchorage, Alaska. 


CEREAL CHEMIST — EXPERIENCED IN 
hard and soft wheat flours; 
tensive knowledge of dry mixes and man- 
ufacture, desires position in Northwest 
area with mill needing a person with 
above experience. References. Address 
9499, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 








also with ex- . 
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WEST COAST ALLIED 
TRADES GROUP MEETS 


LOS ANGELES —Bakery foods 
have shown the least increase in price 
of all foods, Ray Ziegler, West Coast 
Supply Co., president of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, told 
members at their July 21 meeting. He 
pointed out that a sound business 
must be based on realistic pricing 
in terms of today’s costs. Mr. Zieg- 
ler’s remarks were based on a cost 
analysis of all foods which he pre- 
sented to the group. 

Present as a guest was Harold 
Mykles, Barbara Ann Baking Co., 
president of the Southern California 
chapter of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers. Mr. Mykles told 
of plans for their annual picnic to 
be held Aug. 21. 

An announcement was made that 
Walt Wiltfong, E. E. Wiltfong Co., 
has been named to replace Tom 
Rhodes, who recently resigned as sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


FOR SALE 


18—Hammermills: Williams, Gruendler, 
Sturtevant, Jeffrey, Prater. All 
sizes and types. 
I—Tyler Hummer Vibrating Screens, 
1, 2 and 3 surface, 3'x5’ and 4’x5’. 
“a No. 1 Expellers, com- 
plete. 
1—Louisville 6’x50’ Rotary Steam 
Tube Drier. 
3—Vacuum Shelf Dryers: 1 42x42, 6 
shelves; 2 38x43; 1-9 shelves and 
1-5 shelves; with condensers. 
1—Devine 5’x33’ Rotary Vacuum Drier. 
1—Sprout-Waldron 36” Heavy Duty, 
Ball Bearing Attrition Mill with 2 
100 H.P., A.C. motors. 
1—Nordyke and Marmon 9x24” four 
Roller Mills with serrated rolls. 
100-Stainless Steel, Nickel, Copper and 
Aluminum Jacketed Kettles, up to 


1,200 . capacity. 
71—Steel Vertical and —— Tanks 





bottom, 8 legs, dome roofs, 
equipped with Redler conveyors 
and elevators to handle material 
from railroad track hoppers to 
storage tanks at 35 t.p.h. 

1—Devine No. 11 Vacuum Shelf Drier 
with 17 40x42” heated shelves. 

1—Black and Clawson 36”’x81"” Atmo- 
spheric Double Drum er. 

4—Filter Presses, from 12x12" to 42x 
42”, plate and frame, open and 
closed delivery. 

1—J. H. Day Model 82 Ro-Ball Vi- 
brating Sifters with two screen 
decks, each 40’x10’. V-belt, 3 H.P. 
3/60/220-440 volt explosion proof 
motors. 

1—2,000-Ib. Powder Mixer, m.d.- 

1—1,500-Ib. Powder Mixer, m.d,. 

Hammermills, Vibrating Screens, Dri- 
ers, Roller Mills, Tanks, Filter 
Pressers, Mixers, Packaging Ma- 
chinery, etc. 

Send for Special Bulletin GB, Listing 

Complete Details 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CoO., INC. 


14-16 Park Row New York, N. Y. 





apolis 2, Minn. 

MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 

—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 


two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
. EB. Hagan, 15622 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 














FOR RENT or FOR SALE 


125,000-bu. monolithic concrete 
GRAIN ELEVATOR, complete, 
built in 1946, milling in transit 
rate, truck scale, railroad sid- 
ings. Located at Waverly, Iowa. 


Wire, Phone, Write — 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
WAVERLY, IOWA 


P. O. Box 299 ~=—s Tel. Waverly 750 





MILL CONNECTIONS WANTED 
Well established flour importer seeks 
correspondence with exporting mills. 


Address 
a Merind =) Brasil 
P. O. Box 4 


Sao Paulo, Brasil 
Cable Address—Merind-Sao Paulo 








BIG S—Medium Patent 
PEACOCK—Short Patent 
GOLDEN BELT—Standard Patent 
Superior Bakery Flours 
by 


SHELLABARGER’S, INC. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 
The Northwestern Miller maintains 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 lb.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


family 
top patent 
high gluten 
short 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring standard 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter standard 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 
Durum, gran., bulk 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring standard 

Spring first clear 
Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 

Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family 
Soft winter straight 

Soft winter standard 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 
Durum, gran., bulk 


family 
high gluten 
short 


Chicago 
ee $...@7.05 
5.60 @6.00 
SS oe 


-@... 
5.£0 @5.85 
5.30@5.60 
| §.33@6.47 
5.26 @ 6.31 
. @5.08 
@ 
@ 
1@5. 
@ 


-@. 
6.68 
6.30 


6.55 @6.85 
6.05 @6.20 
5.85 @5.95 


5.89 @6.04 


Seattle Los Angeles 
Family patent ...... $...@7.10 $...@... 
ee -+»@6.48 6.83@7.32 
Bakery grades ...... @6.69 7.13@7.26 
Tr @5.75 6.14@6.17 


delivery. 


Mpls. 
70 


. .. @4. 15 
+ @3.95 
-@5.35 
Phila. 
6.95 @7.20 
6.60@6.70 
6.10 @6.20 
6.00@6.10 
5.85 @5.95 
@ 


geeeeceoes 


5.75 @5.85 
5.55 @5.70 
++-@..2 
4.75 @5.25 
ooo @ oe. 
5.45 @5.60 
owe @ 2... 


-@... 


Spring top patent{.. 


Spring second patent] 
Spring first clear] 

Spring exports§ 
Ontario soft winterst 


Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$...-@..- $...@... $7.30@7.35 
ces @ vee cee oe — fe 
2te@ ccs ve@ oe 6.40@6.50 
0G cco ces QGe -2+5@... 
o2e@..- = «.-@5.60 5.80@5.90 
oee@..- «2+ @5.50 5.45@5.55 
5.80@6.65 ...@6.85 ...@.., 
6.25@5.35 ...@5.25 ...@... 
5.20@5.25 ...@5.10 ...@5.95 
4.75@4.80 ...@4.85 ...@5.30 
eocMP coe ccs QGee 3 6o0@... 
6.20@6.55 ...@... «..-@5.50 
coe ® oce oo ses doc... 
5.25 @5.35 --@5.00 ...@5.30 
00e@ oce 3860  O4.98 ++ @4.90 
ooe@.e -- @5.85 -@6.15 
ooo@ oo -+-@3.85 ...@4.15 
a Pe @6.30 ...@5.7 
Boston ’ Choveland Atlanta 

-@. ess cea. Heese. 
6.50@6. 75 -+-@... 6.60@6.85 
6.00@6.20 ...@..: 6.40@6.65 
5.95@6.10 ...@... 6.30@6.55 
5.80@5.95 ...@... 6.20@6.40 
ooe@c o++@... 6.10@7.40 
5.70 @5. 90 +-@... 5.75@6.00 
—— 75 --@... 5.65@5.90 
60s @ ec +-@... 4.75@5.40 
-@7. 40 +-@... 6.60@7.70 

6.30@5.80 ri ET eeee. 

-@... 0+@ wee @. 
ee ++-@... 4,.55@4.65 
oe @ 20 00 @ ove «+ @6.40 
--@.. oo. +++ @4.40 
--@.. Serer Se 
Toronto **Winnipeg 
$...@8.45 $...@9.05 
+-@7.95 ...@8.55 
oo O68 ..6@... 
oak be oo QAR 20 c@... 

-- @6.00 @. 

-@. 


Ontario exports§ .... -@. 
**In cottons, Fort William basis. {Secondhand cottons. {98-lb. cottons. $280- Ib. "cotton: 3, 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U. S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on July 17, and corresponding date of a year ago: 





r—Wheat—7, -—Corn——, -—-Oats—7. -—-Rye—~ -~Barley— 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 

pe Try ree 1,561 984 12 2,270 5 5 9 5 98 104 
DEE 6 0-¢ 000s 00664 G08 138 12 eeece 32 eevee eos eee coos gece Gece 
PP eee 1,143 498 308 154 400 445 oes 15 74 87 
pO rrr Peete e208 193 Te deve cove cove eee ooes 00.8 
CO ee 2,047 779 #41,076 1,568 119 401 41 44 193 270 
EP “eee ccccccsceve 4,489 1,514 281 4 58 356 ce sew 204 291 
West Werth ..cccccces 13,296 7,565 86 74 206 1,164 4 oe 24 24 
GOIVORCOM wecccsicsoce 1,966 ) rere cee eeee 15 eee we 1 
Hutchinson .......... 12,383 6,208 .... rr Tr 7 eee eves 
Indianapolis ......... 93 189 566 770 26 89 3 OG neces 10 
po ee are 29,702 12,283 65 467 7 95 54 13 100 194 
Milwaukee ..........+ 325 oses eene 68 5 31 cas. cvve 2,619 1,629 
Minneapolis .......... 393 476 320 259 99 100 232 164. 2,054 1,636 
New Orleans ......... 974 350 27 50 15 10 cece advo weve eee 
WOW TOT cecccvccccs 29 2 2 20 3 eee doe 1 
rer 5,719 802 259 1,783 25 39 21 2 64 47 
SPAS eee 29 es 244 681 eee ees ecce 40 40 
Philadelphia ......... 669 615 56 1,547 5 346 47 2 134 33 
Sioux City .........6. 5 eee 75 109 13 15 1 1 4 
is, GUD cad caesccse 4,088 1,483 324 1,043 267 ery eee TT 13 48 
Ge PU 6 cs cddesevee 6,335 1,222 83 364 11 121 aA - veee 10 
WD See orevcwessee 8,622 6,301 oe0 4 ee 3 BB, sicc 
CED . 66 cespeseees eas 406 Tre oe Py eee ecee 302 
SAEED gv bse esesevcvere 271 379 . eros ecco eece 

BOOM: i csiccices 95,526 42,694 3,784 10,763 1,261 3,500 430 386 4,529 4,921 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City 
Spring bran ....... eases 50@49.00 $....@46.00 §$....@.... 
Hard winter bran . -@ ee cooo@ o 43.50@44.60 
Soft winter bran .. «@ wcee OP swes cone cose 
Stand. midds.* 56. 00@57.00 - -@53.00 Te eee 
Flour midds.t ..... 71.00 @73.00 - «-@67.50 52.00@52.50 
TROR GOR ccccccscecs cess @ 75.50 +» @75.00 coteGe ecce 

Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 


Spring bran 
Soft winter bran ... 


$51.00@52.00 
60.00 @61.00 


$59.00@ a $....@ 


@ 


59.00 
69.00 


Stand. midds.* ..... 68. sogen. 00 ..::@ 
Flour midds.t ...... 69.00@70.00 -@ 00 eG wees 
eee eee 76.00 @77.00 76. 00@77. 00 -+++@73.00 
Spring bran Shorts 
Toronto .....es06. $.. oe 25 -@59.25 
qWinnipeg ......... -@62.25 


*Brown shorts. 


tGray shorts. ; 


@ 49.25 
{Fort William basis. 


St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Te a ae 
pe ea gis + « 
45.00@45.50  49.50@51.00 
55.50@56.50 59. 50962. 00 
ee ph .@. 

Cleveland “Atlante 
dtatttnces ga00060.00 
ab) eS SD 
..@..-. 66.60@67.2: 
f eR: ane 

ee 

--@61.25 

MEvisese 








GRAIN ae PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
-——nMi poli o Chicag ~ -—Kansas City— 
July Sept. Dec July Sept. Dec. May July Sept. Dec 
SEEP BO cecccces 225% 224% 226% 225% 227% 230% 228% 218 220% 222: 
GUEP BO ccsccccs 224% 226 227% 225% 228 230% 228 218% 221 2227 
GEE BE cecieces 226% 226% 228% 226% 229 231% 228 218% 221% . 223 
GE GE @onccccs 226% 227 228% 226% 229% 231% 228% 218% 221% 2231 
GERP BB cocccsece 226% 227% 229% 236% 230% 232% 228% 219% 222% 223% 
Ge” BG. cesccese «+++ 226% 227% «++» 230% 231% - 226% ese 222% 2231 
SOYBEANS -—CORN—, - RYE OATS- 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago 8 
July Nov. July Sept. July Oct. July Sept. July pt. July sept 
July 19 . 375 296 210% 177 250 203 181 178 82% 717% 77 11% 
July 20 . 378 298 207 176% 250 203 186 178% 80% 76% 73% 71 
July 21 . 378 295 206% 175% i242 197 188 179 77% 74% 70% 69% 
July 22 . 378 298 208% 175% 232 197 188 179 17% 16% Me 20% 
July 23 . 380 299 210 176 222 192 193 178% 72% 76% 68% 70% 
ode . BD: Sevis 1 212% 188% ... o8e . 
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British Corn Association Official 
Criticizes State-to-State Trading 


LONDON—Speaking at the annual 
general meeting of the Liverpool 
Corn Trade Assn., the retiring pres- 
ident, Vere Arbuthnot Arnold, com- 
mented on the Anglo-Russ grain 
agreement which had aroused some 
misgivings among British traders. 

Mr. Arnold said, “I wonder what 
are the real facts about the Russian 
harvest of 1947 and her own export- 
able surplus. The ‘iron curtain’ divides 
Europe, and what happens east of it 
is wrapped in mystery. . 

“We have no reliable information 
or figures, but I suspect that east- 
ern Europe’s exportable grain, a sub- 
stantial proportion of which was im- 
ported direct by Germany and other 
European countries prewar, is now— 
what is left after feeding the Rus- 
sian armies of occupation—moving 
towards the east and that what we 
are getting, or are offered, is not 
solely the Soviet’s own produce, but 
grain from Danubian countries, and 
in particular Rumania. Meanwhile, 
we and the U.S. are burdened with 
the high cost of feeding the Ger- 
mans with grain imported from 
across the Atlantic.” 


Favors Control States 


“The government bulk buying pol- 
icy or import monopoly of recent 
years has played into the hands of 
exporting countries whose govern- 
ments have now virtually got an ex- 
port monopoly of grain. They have 
cornered the market, and what they 
consider to be a fair price to the 
farmer is very different from the 
price they consider fair to their over- 
seas customers. 

“Prices have, in consequence, be- 
come artificially high, and not only 
does this mean more money pouring 
out of this country to buy grain, but 
a portion only of it goes to the ac- 
tual producer. In consequence, his 
buying power for our export articles 
is not as great as we might well 
have expected. But what is a ‘fair 
price’ that governments talk about, 
and how is it arrived at when or- 
ganized international markets are no 
longer permitted to function?” 

“Last Christmas, wheat prices 
varied to an extraordinary degree, for 
instance, U.K. producers were getting 
the equivalent of $2.33, while the Ar- 
gentine grain monoply was offering 
wheat, at Argentine ports, at $5.23 bu. 

Mr. Arnold pointed out that farm- 
ers, and in particular those in the 
Middle West of the U.S. and the 
prairie provinces of Canada blamed 
the exchanges for the low prices 
which they obtained for their grain, 
quite overlooking the fact that the 
volume of world trade had been cur- 
tailed by the actions of their own and 
other governments, and that the rem- 
edy was not more and more restric- 
tions and regulations, but freer trade, 
so that effective demand might in- 
crease and prices rise. 


Depart From Custom 


The terms of the contracts entered 
into since 1939 were a departure from 
the recognized methods of trading, 
and Mr. Arnold considered that it 
would not be easy to get back to the 
high standards of commercial prac- 
tice built up over very many years 
of experience and agreed as just by 
seller and buyer. 

Mr. Arnold continued, “What we 
do regret is that, having built up in 
this country terms of contracts, in- 
cluding London arbitration, which 
were acceptable not only to the U.K. 


but to Russia and every country on 
the continent, at the stroke of the 
pen this work should have been elim- 
inated. We regret this, not only for 
the sake of the trade, but particu- 
larly at a time when ‘invisible’ ex- 
ports, such as these, are so much 
needed by this country.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Arnold said, 
“We believe—if we were given the 
opportunity and a proper arrange- 


(CONSOLIDATED, FLOUR 


ment—that the corn trade could per- 
form many of the duties now central- 
ized in the Ministry of Food to the 
great benefit of the country, but we 
should have to start in a small way, 
and resume gradually the position we 
held prewar. 

“With good will on both sides this 
can be done and every effort on our 
part will not be wanting to make 
a success of bringing back to this 
country those ‘invisible exports,’ 
through grain trading, banking, in- 
surance and shipping, which are so 
necessary in our present financial 
position.” 
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H. A. FOWLER DEAD 

WINNIPEG — Harold A. Fowler, 
56, a member of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange since 1921, died here re- 
cently following a lengthy illness. 

The son of the late F. O. Fowler, 
former mayor of Winnipeg, and for 
many years manager of the Winni- 
peg Grain & Produce Exchange 
Clearing House Assn., Harold Fowler 
was born in Wawanesa, Man., and 
came to Winnipeg in 1903. In his ear- 
ly years he was very active in sports, 
particularly hockey. In 1921 he opened 
his own brokerage business in the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT t MILLS C0. 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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FHlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 


TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 





CABLE ADDRESS ““MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADAS Lanone + detain ae 


SPRING WHEAT WINTER WHEAT 


FLOURS FLOURS 
Cream of the West | er Monarch 

Castle ei Crescent 

Nelson Canary Corn Meal 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 










































CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, Ltp. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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MONTREAL * CANADA 


The St. Lawrence F lour Mills Co., Ltd. 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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British Made Goods Displayed at 


Industries Fair; Canada Represented 


LONDON — The British Industries 
Fair, an annual event since 1915, was 
held during the first fortnight in May 
and occupied three of the largest ex- 
hibition halls in the country. Two 
were located in, London while the 
third, showing heavy machinery, was 
at Birmingham. 

Only goods manufactured or pro- 
duced within the British Empire were 
permitted to be displayed, and while 
the flour trade was not represented 
as such, a number of firms engaged 
in ancillary trades exhibited. The fair 
was visited by large numbers of buy- 
ers from all parts of the world and 
while the excellent quality of the 
goods was praised, there was some 
criticism of the high prices. Import 
restrictions in foreign countries had 
also a dampening effect upon the 
amount of trade done. 

One of the largest stands in the 
Commonwealth and Empire section 
was occupied by the Canadian gov- 
ernment, and the theme was “Canada 
Offers the World.”” Symbolical of the 
theme was a large aluminum hand, 
in the palm of which revolved repre- 
sentations of the Canadian primary 
and manufacturing industries. On a 
waist high plain, depicting land and 
sea level, was a farm, a ship loading 
at a grain elevator and illustrations 
of other industries. Visitors from 
overseas were interested in the sam- 
ples of Canadian wheat exhibited and 
a large panel stated that in 1947 82% 
of Britain’s wheat came from Canada. 
The exhibit was designed to develop 
among overseas business men a great- 
er appreciation of Canada’s position 
as a producer and world trading na- 
tion 

Canada’s Interests 

Canada also had an interest in the 
exhibit staged by Energen Foods Co., 
Ltd., Willesden, London. The com- 
pany’s main commodity is a starch 
reduced bread suitable for medicinal 
purposes. Being rich in protein and 
having a higher calorific value than 
ordinary white bread, the product is 
used for dietary purposes. Only the 











SAMPLING — Mrs. C. V. Fellows, 
left, Shenandoah, Iowa, and Mrs. 
Earl Anderson, right, wife of the new 
President of the Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Sample a tray of Danish pastry be- 
tween sessions of the association con- 
vention in Des Moines May 18-19. 
Mrs. Fellows is the “Sally” of the 
Cecil & Sally Bakery in Shenandoah, 
and was a speaker at the 1947 con- 
Vention of the Iowa bakers. 


best flour is used and the company 
stated that its main supplies come 
from the mills of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co. of Canada. 

A British firm, R. M. Scott (Ips- 
wich), Ltd., exhibited biscuits and 


Scottish shortbread, the main ingre- 


dient of which was wheatmeal, stone 
milled from English wheat, which 
they consider to be the best for the 
purpose. As far as the British mar- 
ket is concerned this is the main sell- 
ing point, but the latest activities of 





_ ila, 


WESTERN CANADA FLO 


the company portend an increase in 
its exports to Canada and the US. 
It was understood that English flour 
would not be acceptable over there 
and the company is hoping to increase 
its supplies of American soft flour 
in order to meet the demand. 


Mill Machinery Shown 

The flour and feed trade machinery 
suppliers were not well represented 
in the machinery sections at Birming- 
ham, although one firm, Christy & 
Norris, Ltd., Chelmsford, Eng., had 
a good range of feed mill machinery 
to show. Its export trade to Canada 
and the USS. is limited because of its 
inability to compete with the low 


MILLED FROM SELECTED 


CANADIAN 
EAT 


SPRING WH 


TORONTO - C 


CABLE ADDRESS - “LAKURON” 


WORLD 
THREE STARS 
PRAIRIE MAIDS 


PURITY 
STERLING °* 


WIDE POPULAR 
GREAT WEST 
MAITLAND HURON 


also Pioneer Feeds and Purity Oats 


FLOUR 


URLS COU 


47 


prices for machinery made there un- 
der mass production methods. British 
prices are 30% higher than their 
American counterparts, but the firm 
considers that the added expense is 
justified because of the quality. Some 
of their machines manufactured 30 
and 40 years ago are still in opera- 
tion. 

Most exporters stated that deliv- 
ery dates, a source of complaint dur- 
ing the last two years, were becom- 
ing shorter and more certain. In spite 
of this, however, some machinery 
specialists reported a delay of 12 to 
24 months before delivery could be 
made. 
























































MILLED FROM THE WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 
WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


LIMITED 
TORGNTO, CANADA 


BRA NDS 
CANADA CREAM 


BATTLE 
CROWN OF GOLD 















IT’S IN THE RECORD 







CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 































ROLLED OATS 


| OATMEAL 
aA® 
obin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


VER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW . SASKAT N 


HUMBERSTONE MONTREAL - MONCTON 
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FAIR DISPLAY—Canadian wheat was featured in the Canadian govern- 
ment’s exhibit at the British Industries Fair in London early in May. The 
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theme of Canada’s display was “Canada Offers the World,” symbolized 
by a large aluminum hand, in the palm of which revolved representa- 
tions of the commonwealth’s primary and manufacturing industries. 
The display of wheat samples, pictured above, attracted much interest 
among fair visitors. A large panel pointed out that in 1947 Canada sup- 


plied 82% of Britain’s wheat. 





CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Sept. 10-11—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc., annual fall meeting at Natu- 
ral Bridge Hotel, Natural Bridge, 
Va.; executive secretary, Harold K. 
Wilder, 812 Life Insurance Co. of 
Va. Bldg., Richmond 19. 

Sept. 18-15 — American Soybean 
Assn., 28th annual convention at the 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn., sec- 
retary, George M. Strayer, Hudson, 
Iowa. 

Sept. 19 - 21—Southern Bakers 
Exposition, sponsored by Southern 
Bakers Assn., at the Municipal Audi- 
torium, Atlanta, Ga.; secretary, Fab- 
er A. Bollinger, 7038 Henry Grady 
Bldg., Atlanta. 

Sept. 24-26—Philadelphia Bakers 
Club annual golf party at Galen Hall, 
Wernersville, Pa.; secretary, F. M. 
Hawkins, 232 Chew Street, Philadel- 
phia 20. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 2 — Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn., 52nd annual 


convention at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Don Clark, 
100 Merchants Exchange Bldg., St. 
Louis 2, Mo. 

Oct. 10-13—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Hotel Gov- 
ernor, Jefferson City, Mo.; secretary, 
F. L. Callicotte, Waxide Paper Co., 
St. Louis. 


Oct. 17-19—Kentucky Master Bak- 
ers Assn., annual convention at the 
Kentucky Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; sec- 
retary, Leslie Magee, Maysville, Ky. 


Nov. 4-6—American Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago, [Ill.; secretary, Tom 
Smith, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
6, Ill. 

1949 


April 19-20—Illinois Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Pere Mar- 
quette Hotel, Peoria, Ill.; secretary, 
Thelma E. Dallas, 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 


Jan. 24-25—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., annual convention at 
the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
secretary, Fred K. Sale, 600 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
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NEW OGILVIE MILL - CANADA’S MOST MODERN 


FOURTEEN STORIES — COMPLETELY FIREPROOF — 
GRAVITY TYPE FLOW — AIR CONTROLLED — 
SPECIAL UNIT CLEANS, WASHES AND TEMPERS 
WHEAT — CAPACITY OF 10,000 BAGS OF FLOUR 


PER DAY. 


Ogilvie products include quality flour for every purpose, 
a complete line of prepared baking mixes, rolled oats, 
Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B, Tonik Wheat Germ and farm 





tested, scientifically balanced feeds for livestock and 


poultry. 

COMPANY | 

THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS Ciite. 

Mills at: Montreal — Fort Willliam — Winnipeg | 

Medicine Hat — Edmonton 

NEW ROYAL MILL AT MONTREAL, QUE. Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used | 
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Let our Specialists 
help YOU... 


..-A Woods representative is more than a 





salesman—he is an expert in the designing, 





manufacturing and handling of bag packages. 





He is eager to assist you in ensuring that your 





product is packaged and branded . . . efficiently 









x8 ... economically . . . attractively. Consult your 







Woods specialist about any phasé of your 










packaging operation! 
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Jute and Cotton BAGS 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
Montreal * Toronto * Ottawa ¢ Welland * Winnipeg * Calgary 


Makers of the famous Woods Rough Rider and Goose Brand Clothing; 
Tents, Tarpaulins and other canvas goods; Woods Arctic Down Sleeping 
Robes and other rugged equipment for life in the Great Outdoors. 











LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. Since 1857 : 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA Jenne! Mibindaii E SONS 
Sain archon Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA n 4 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF’’ “KEYSTONE” 










































oo ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA Cable Address: “JAMESRICH Ses 








QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 





" ALL 
“HASTINGS CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at en 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 





HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 



























Mill and Elevator Fires 


are often caused by 


SMOKING 


If smoking must be permitted 
Provide a safe place and 
Confine smoking to that place 


PREVENT FIRE 


MILL MUTUAL Fire PREVENTION BUREAU 


CHICAGO 








La Grange Flours. . . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
> characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 
This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 








SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
rorricn RILOUR ponestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











KNIGHTON 


Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 





FOR FLOUR 
NEW YORK BOSTON FLOUR 
PHILADELPHIA 458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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A woman ran up to a policeman 
and screamed, “Officer — there’s a 
man following me and I think he’s 
drunk!” 

The officer glanced at the woman, 
and answered, “He must be.” 


¢¢ ¢ 
Bill and Georgie were the best look- 
ing couple on the floor last night. 
Oh—where was the dance? 
No dance—went to a cocktail par- 


ty. 
¢¢ ¢ 

The recently married young man 
sat down to his supper. One little 
taste of the concoction placed before 
him and he ran from the room. 

“It’s not my fault, dear,” explained 
the wife. “These recipes are not ex- 
plicit enough.” 

“How so?” he inquired. 

“Well, this one told how to use up 
old potatoes, but it didn’t say how old 
they must be.” 


¢¢ ¢ 
“Are you a college man?” she asked 
her date. 
“No,” he replied. “A horse ‘stepped 
on my hat.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


The little old lady was taking her 
first automobile ride. It was an ex- 
tended one, and several times the 
driver stopped along the highway for 
gas. 

“Isn’t it wonderful how these filling 
station people,” she finally exclaimed, 
“know where to set up pumps and get 


gas?” 
¢$¢ ¢ 

“Did you thank Mrs. Norton for the 
lovely party?” a mother asked her 
young daughter. 

“No,” replied the girl. “One girl 
thanked her, and she said, ‘Don’t 
mention it,’ so I didn’t.” 


$e ¢ 

“My Pop is a better man than 
yours,” boasted a little boy. 

“He is not!” retorted his playmate. 

“He is too—he dropped 10 stories 
without getting hurt.” 

“How could he drop that far with- 
out getting hurt?” 

“Oh, he’s an editor in a publishing 


company.” 
¢¢? 

“You finally got a letter from your 
girls away at school, did you?” in- 
quired a neighbor lady. 

“Yes, we wrote and asked them 
what new clothes they needed.” 


¢*?¢¢ 

A lady walked into a grocery store 
and asked for a dozen eggs. “And 
they must be strictly fresh,” she 
added. 

“Hey, Bill!” shouted the grocer to 
his assistant in the back room, “feel 
those eggs and see if they’re cool 
enough to sell yet.” 


¢?¢ 
Bill: “Heard a joke the other day 
about a horse. Did I tell it to you?” 
Elmer: “Was it a good joke?” 
Bill: “Yeah. Funny as anything.” 
Elmer: “Then you haven't told it 
to me.” 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








S. R. STRISIK CoO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











i Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. * CHICAGO 





-FLOUR— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 88 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 














PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK . ARKANSAS 








— 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 





July 2 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrgacn,’’ London 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 








MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. | * “ove Street GLASGOW 
, es IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
a LONDON E.C.3 LIVERPOOL LEITH 
digg DUBLIN BELFAST 
Reeetees 1050 ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
*  (B.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 


(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, 
Cable Address: 


GLASGOW 
“Goldenglo,” Glasgow 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


5); Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
arid at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


(able Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room, Seething Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 and 
70, Penwortham Road, 
Sanderstead, Surrey 





J. M. & C. Ms HAMM 


FOrMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
“Trevethoe” 
17, The Grove, 
Brookmans Park, Nr. Hatfield, 
HERTS. ENGLAND 


Cable Address: “Alkers,’’ London. 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 
Corys’ Buildi: 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Streets LEITH 


-PILLMAN. & PHILLIPS ~ 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


coe Meee 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER | 


es 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


MARVEL,” 


19 Waterloo St. 


Cable Address: “* Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLomA,”’ Glasgow 


"WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW, C.2. 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 


50 Wellington Street 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: *‘PxHitip,'’ Dundee 





W. H. PRetherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 





Cable Address: “ 











McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Grains,” Glasgow 





60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: 
Codes: 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


COMMISSIEHANDEL ‘‘CEREALES”’ 


ROTTERDAM. 


(HOLLAND) 


Affiliated with: 
G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY S.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 


Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 


TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
AMSTERDAM, Z. 


Cable Address: “Jos” 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 





N V Algemeene Handel-en 
« Y« Industrie Maatschapp; 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - Starch 


Cable Address: ‘Tarvo,” Haarlem 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: 


“Cosmo” and ‘Mobil’ 





FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: “Flormel,”’ Oslo 





A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam 





ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address: 





ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: “Asbjornsta”’ 





LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of e City 
of New York, N. ° 
Midland Bank, Ltd., 

Princes St., 


Seater & 
London 





Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Reference: 

Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 


Interested to Represent 
Flour Mills in 


ECUADOR AND COLOM BIA 


Rene Crespo B 
Apdo 992 Apdo 3551 
Guayaquil Bogota 
Ecuador Colombia 
Bank Reference: The Sterling National 
Bank & Trust Co., 42nd St. at Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 


newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 

















| DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 


| THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, 11. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lemar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. 








"ee of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue 





NEWARK, N. J. 
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Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. ............ 46 Knickerbocker Mills Co. .............- Riegel Paper Corp. .........ccceeceeeee Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. .........++-: 38 
Doughnut Corporation of America ..... Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc......... 50 Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd. ......... 48 WOE CO. ....esereeeeeeenes ee eeeeeee 
et CUE MO. weihi ncttehnns a42 00.04% Koerner, John E., & Co. .........0005- Robinson Milling Co. ...........ee000: 1g Wolf Milling Co. .........eeeeeeeess 21 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. .......... 43 Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd.......... Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. .........05005> 49 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc.......... L Rodent Control Co. ......ccccecceseces 
Dunwoody Institute .........5..eeeee- LaGrange Mille ......cesccceesceceeees 50 Rodney Milling Co. ............ yitre 23 Z 
Durkee Famous Foods ..........++e+++ Lake of the Woods Milling Co., ‘Lita. Rogers Bros. Seed Co...........e.e05- Zanes, W. R., & Co. ...cscsecceceees 























FLOUR PROCESSING NEEDS A CO-PILOT, TOO 


a. In flying an airliner, the co-pilot aids the captain in routine checks, 
helps carry the strain and gives needed assistance if an emergency should 
= arise. 
In flour processing, too, a co-pilot can be invaluable. N-A’s Flour 
+ Service Division, for instance, has been “‘co-piloting” for over a quarter 
of a century in bleaching, maturing and enriching problems. Its products 
are standards of the milling field and you’ll find its trained field staff and 
technical laboratories always ready to assist you and your own consultants. 


Why not let the “co-pilot” check-in today 
a call will bring him promptly. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADEL-AGENE © .=:.. 


NOVADELOX 








BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


N-Richment-A 









Is there a NURSE 
in the houseP 


‘THIERE MAY BE a potential nurse in your house or 


the house next door, and if there is . . . opportunity’s 
calling her! 


Today America has more nurses than ever before, but 
still more are needed. Far more people are going to 
hospitals (15 million in 1946, compared with 10 million 


in 1940). And nurses, like everyone else, have shorter 
working hours now. 


This year, 50,000 student nurses are needed. For those 
who can qualify, the rewards are many: the rich satis- 
faction of helping to save lives and relieve pain. . . the 
opportunity of getting a splendid professional education 


... the privilege of working with skilled doctors and 
nurses. 


If you know a young lady who can qualify (she must 
be a high school graduate), ask her to call at a local 
hospital for information about a nursing education. You 
may be helping yourself at the same time—for every 
tenth American will be a hospital patient this year. 





